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CHAPTER II. 


Tue girl who had interested Kenneth St.- 
Clune, even amid his own perplexities, found 
ita long and weary walk from the Strand to 
Fulham. True, she passed many attractive 
shops, whose windows were decked out with 
spring novelties ; bué Nell cared very little for 
dress—perhaps because she had never been in 
the way of any but the simplest attire. 

She lived in the country with a widowed 
mother and a beautifal sister, to whom all 
her life she had — the partof foil; and 
she had come to London, if not exactly to seek 
her fortune, at least to consult her two best 
friends as to how she should earn her own 
living. 

Mrs. Marsh, Nell’s mother, eked out née 
slender income by letting lodgings in the 
summer, when visitors flocked to Mardon, 
attracted by the beautiful sores 

One year a middle-aged cou ad been the 
tenants of the widow’s ‘ awing- rooms.” 
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(NELL’s INTRODUCTION TO BER NEW HOME.) 


They had taken a great fancy to Nell, then a 
child of twelve, and had even offered to adopt 
her, but this the mother firmly refused. 

Circumstances prevented their return to 
Mardon, but they had never quite lost sight 
of their protégé, and presents at Christmas 
had kept up the link, and so, now the little 
country-maid was going to seek her fortune, it 
seemed but natural she should consult the 
Ainslies. 

There had been a ‘‘scene”’ at the cottage 
only the night before. The little family had 
been going out to spend the evening with a 
neighbour. At the last moment Qaeenie 
decided there was too large a number to 
appear from one house, and that Nell must 
stay at home. 

For once the patient child had rebelled. 
She appealed to her mother, but Mrs. Marsh 
was weak as water where her first-born was 
concerned, so that the matter ended in Nell's 
staying at home, and pondering over the 
future. 

‘**T can’t go on like this,’’ thouzht the poor 
child to herself. “Why didn’t mother let 
me go away with Mes “i inslie if she has no 
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love for me? I know I am not beantifal like 
Queenie, but I am her child too, and it does 
seen hard she should care nothing for me. 
If only father had lived, perhaps he would 
have loved me.”’ 

Then she remembered Mrs. Ainslie, and 
how kind she had been in that happy summer 
nearly seven years ago. 

Mrs. Ainslie was in London she knew. 
A third-class ticket would cost seven-and-six- 

ence, and the whole of Neli’s worldly wealth 
just amounted to that sum. 

Before she went to bed the little Cinderella 
had decided to go forth into the wide world 
and seek her fortune. 

She was upearly. Long before Queenie and 
her mother—fatigued by last night’s pleasure 
—thought of rising, Nell was in the woods 
picking the beautiful yellow primroses Mrs. 
Ainslie had been so fond of. And when she 
came to breakfast she wore her best dress, 
which, poor child, was plain and homely 
enough, 

‘How bright you look, Nell,” said her 
mother, gently ; ‘‘ one wo ald think you had had 
some wonderfal news.” 
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Nell lovea ner motner dearly; and Mrs. 
Marsh, if she did not return the affection fally, 
was abways kind to the girlunlegs her-wishes 
and Queenie’s clashed. 

“Tam going to London.” announced Nell, 
brightly, thinking it better to announce the 
journey as an established fact, so that there 
might be no discussions. ‘* Mother, I have 
money enongh, and you know how often Mrs. 
Ainslie Has asked me? It is only a few hours’ 
journey, and I shall be home before dark,” 

“To London!” exclaimed the mother, ina 
tronbled voice. ‘London is full of dangers, 
Nell. I would rather you stayed here.” 

‘TF anyone goes to London it should beme,” 
interposed Queenie, hastily. ‘*I am the eldest, 
and have the best right to pleasure.” 

Nell smiled. 

‘‘Queenie, I don’t think you wonld care to 
go as I mean to—third class parliamentary ; 
and as to pleasure, I’m not going sight-seeing. 
My errand is business.”’ 

‘The idea of a child like you talking of 
business |’ said the mother, smiling. 

Queenie relented. She was honestly fond.of 
Neil, only she liked to be first in everything, 
and held the opinion younger sisters should the 
kept in their proper place—ppor Well often 

wondered whore her proper p waa, 

“J’m sure J wouldn't travel shicd. dlaseto: 
see the finest sights in Lendon, let alene visit 
that prosy, stuck-up Mrs. Ainslie, You're 
welcome to your dase 
concerned, but I should like to'know whabe 


“ Eightesn and a-half;” corrected Mrs. 
Marsh, gently ; ‘‘ you arom year younger than 


Queenie.” 

“And — be a bebaal our days,” said 
Queenie, kindly, hait patronizin gly. 
Mee a rp look aoat yor raouth whigh bc. 


lomge proper! an” petinsie © 
Butthebusones,” in the widow, gently 
*T want to hear ab 


Nell was nothing — 
** You know we: 
the calmness of one 
toe-well known to be 


” shesaid, with 
aims. @ pions 


lady’ ike, Nell. omaesount of us,” she added, 
in @ tone which implied Mellwonld been. 
quite welcome to do both but — 

she would r flect on heasindred 

“T won't,” said Nell, simply. “TI don't 
mind how hard I work. but I think I ongit to 
be earning my own living, and Iam going to 
ask Mrs. Aiuslie to help me.” 

** She'll suggest plain sewing,’’ said Queenie, 
mockingly, ‘ or addressing circulars ! ” 

“Nell,” interposed the mother, quickly, ‘I 
don’t like the idea. Why should you nog be 
content? We have never been any richer 
than this since—since” (her voice quivered) 
“ your father’s death, and Iam sure we have 
been very happy.” 

“Very,” said Nell, kissing her. ‘Oaly, 
mother, it takes more money to clothe and 
feed two able-bodied young women than it did 
to provide for the baby-children you brought 
here yeara ago, and so I want to earn my own 
living.” 

“Don’t imagine I am going to follow your 
example,” said Queenie, jestingly. “Phere is 
only one sitaation I shall ever accept.’’ 

« And that is——?’’ 

Miss Marsh drew herself up with a little air 
of dignity. 

“ Wife toa rich man! Oh! Nell, I should 
be so much nicer if I wererich. I know Lam 
cross and fretful now, but it seems so hard to 
be young, and have. no ammusements and pretty 
things like other girls. I think I would give 


onting as far 2s IT am |, 





years from my life just to berich1” 


‘* You are made for a great lady.’ 

“And I mean to be one!" She laid her. 
hand half-caressingly on the younger girl's 
arm. ‘“‘ When I have married, Nell, I will look 
out for someone nice to take care of my little 
sister.” 

She was walking part of the. way to the 
station with Nell. Certainly the two girls 
were ® great contrast; no one would have 
taken them for sisters. Nell was of middle 
height, and very slightly made; her features 
more expressive than regular, ‘and her nue 
owing its charms chiefiy to a 
delicate complexion, beautiful star-like ies 
eyes, whose dark brows and lashes weresuch a 
con-trast to the feir skin and bright brown 
hair, eee had stings of sunligt 

The-heair itself was fine as 
natarally; the front was —_ 
eseape fromthe large loose coil in 
Sy = S 
and nos ealle pretty, you 
have en A her onee without 


the, oeagety 
Ph brah, om 
= os 


n@ safioff the coron 
y Weir. 
aaa air 


i learn. 

No little pilgrim set out to seek her fortane 
ever felt more lonely than poor Nell when 
she emerged from Emdgate-hill station, her 
pretty present of primroses on her arm, her 
purse perfectly empty, save for the precious 
helf of her return ticket, whieh would pre- 
sently convey her back to Mardon. 

She might have gone to Victoria for the 
same cost, and besn spared ao long a walk, 
but Nell relied entirely on the fact of its 
being ‘a straight line” from Ludgate-hill. 
She had studied a map of London, and saw that 
if she walked down the Strand and Piccadilly, 
she must come in time to the Fulham- 
and she knew that Oakley Cottage, as the 
Ainslies’ house was called, was an old- 
fashioned dwelling, standing far back from: 
the road, in a garden opposite Netherton- 
street, one of the many tarnings out of the 
said Falham-road, 

Had Neli’s hoard only been larger by: six- 
pence she would have hadno trouble, for an 
omnibns would have deposited her at the very 
door of her friends ; but as it was, very weary 
and footsore, she at last opened the 


green 
gate, and walked up; the long. winding path: 


which formed the approach to ) Oakley Cottage. 
“Is Mrs. Ainslie at home? 
A very 





hee, 
| #he hundred petty 


neat, middle-aged servant hid come, 
to the door, ‘and regarded Nell with sneh— 





undisguised surpriss thai the poor. child 
dagided there mast be something very wrong 
about her appearance to cause suck amaze- 
ment, 

** No, miss.” 

Nell was quite prepared for this reply—that 
Mrs. Ainslie should remain perpetually within 
doors waiting to assist stray dameels in dis- 
tress was not to be expected. 

Nell was ready with her answer. 

“Can I come in and wait for her, please? I 
am very tired, and I have come up from the. 
country on purpose to see Mrs. Ainslis.”’ 

The maid was not hard-hearted. She pitied 
the ane girl whose weariness was written on 
her ; besides, Martha Prim was of a hos. 

turn of mind, and enjoyed petting any- 
one. Her master was liberality itself, so she 
rg not likely to be blamed for what. she 


“Come in with pop miss, and sit as 
long as you like. I'll get you a cup of tea and 
a snack to eat with it ina minute; but I’m 
mfraid there's no chance of your seeing Mrs. 
Ainslie; she’s in Italy, and a expested back 
Mei weeks. sg 
. Bell's eyes filled with tears. Allher capital 
xpended; she had staked ier all’on this 


: lines tama, and she had failed. What a mis- 


‘take she had made in not to Mrs. 


| Ainslie, to discover if she wae at home ! 


“Don't take on so, miss” said, Martha 
“ae “Mrs. Ainslie’s safe qnd well, 
@iyou can come and see her 28,gegn"as ever 
4 “Poni els Ufteccusaahemmetancen 
a different creetare you 

yoat vend had a cup of tea,’* 


om ber hei lighted up. 


sonld 
r sitting. 
: ; that in her 
as her 
satins, laces 


a jewels, love on plan Nell grieved 
— and mnsic, ty #ings around 


showld not be of 
te make both 
‘ends meet. She roused with a start. 
Martha was standing over her with a plate of 
cold ham and chicken, a dish of wafery bread- 
and-butter, and a cup of fragrant tea. 

* Yon’}l feel ranch better, miss, when you've 
taken something.” 

‘Thank you! How very kind youare! You 
see,” for Nell deemed some explanation of her 
presence due to this good Samaritan, ‘ I never 
thought of -Mrs, Ainslie’s baingaway. She 
had asked ma to come to see her very often, 
and I qnite forgot she might not be'at home.”” 

“And you've coms a long way, miss?’ 

** From Mardon,’ 

Martha started. 

“ That's a longish journey, miss! I’ve a 
sister married to the station-master down 
there, and.I know it's quitea journey, There's 
no.train back,either: till five.o'clock, so you'd 
better jast rest. here. , Thenare plenty of the 
mistress's.booka and, anyway, it will be 
better for yon than A about.” 

“ Bat,” two, pink spota came into the. girl's 
cheeks, “shan’t I be io the way?” 

‘‘(Dear no, miss!’ TLpere’s n0 one here but 

and me, Mrs, and Miss 


on board wages, and the hoage.was lent to. Mrs, 
Ajinslie’simother, I jast, stay to do. forhim. 
He's ont new, bat if he weren't I’m gure he'd 
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make you kindly welcome, a good heart has 
Mr. Garew, just like the mistress.”’ 

She settled Nell on the sofa, produced 
several books for her recreation, and then 
taking up the tray departed, assuring the 
young lady she would be sure to call her 
when it was time to start for tae station; 
that if she felt inclined to take a napin the 
meantime—why, so mach the better. 

Nothing was further feom Neii’s intentions, 
but she had walked a good many miles that 
day, and gone through mach excitement, 
There was something-in the perfect repose of 
the room—in the quiet whieh pervaded the 
house peculiarly conducive to slumber ; and so 
it is hardly surprising, perhaps, that before 
Martha had been gone many minates Nell’s 
blue eyes dozed, and she had forgotten alike 
the fortane she came to seek, the disappoint- 
ment she had found, and the strange circum- 
stances of her presence at Oakley Cottage. 





CHAPTER III. 


Kenneta Sr. Cuune was by nature the 
most unmercenary of men, and yet as he 
journeyed through the fair Southern counties, 
lovely in their spring beauty, to obey the 
summons.of the widowed Countess, he could 
not help his thoughts wanderiag towards the 
subject of Lord Combermere's will, and he 
did long to know whether it left him a poor 
man bardened with a lofty title, or gave him 
an income worthy even ot the beantiful 
Kathleen, 

In the Earl's lifetime Ken had scorned to 
think about..his will, and had more than 
once well-pigh come to an open ruptore with 


his mother, because she made it her. favourite j 


topic of conversation; bat now all was 


changed. No.act or word of his could | 


influence. the result,and so poor Ken saw no 
great harm in letting his mind rest on the 
pros and cans of his being the heir, 

‘1 don’t think he would divide it,’’ mused 
Kenneth, as the train, tore on, ‘‘Of course, 
twenty thousand a-year, the Abbey, and the 
town house, would be a great dexl to leave all 
to one person, Perhaps.he would let the town 
house.and thefanded property go together. 
He always seemed to cave more for me than 
for either of my. consins, but that, might be 
only fancy. Dear Aunt Luoy (so he always 


called the Countess) can't bear either Hilton | 


Barber or the Rev. Laurence, but I don’t 
fancy the Earl consulted her much. Ob, 
dear! What a mercenary wretch I am getting 
to be speculating on such things, when the 
| 0 who has been so good to me, is lying 
d _*° 

The Countess had sent the dog-cart to meet 
her favourite. The groom, who had lived at 
the Abbey man and boy for. more than twenty 
years, held Kenneth in great affection. It 
was easy to. see by the way in which he 
received the young gentleman that in James’s 
humble opinion, at any rate. Kenneth was the 
rightful master of Combermere. 

“This is sad news, James!” said the new 
lord, gravely. “1! had no idea the Earl was 
in actual danger.” 

“Tt was sudden at the last, sir—my lord, 
I mean—but the doctor had warned the 
Countess it conld- not be far off. He had 
signed his will only the day before, and then 
he seemed to have no more anxiety about 
anything-—he jnst slept. away.” 

Then the will was signed. Kenneth hada 
vagie idea had the Earl died intestate the 
estate must have come to him,; but he pushed 
such thoughts aside, and ingaired for the 
bereaved widow. 

‘*Mydady is pretty well,” said James, who 
though she was of ‘ strange” blood loved the 
Countess as he had never.been able to love 
her husband. ‘She has sent. for Mr, 
Ashwin, you see, my lord, She doesn’t like 
to make any arrangementg or give any orders 
until. she knows who is to be the new 
master.” : 


**T see,” 


thing. sir—my lord, mean — we're al! 
hoping it may be you. It doesn’t seem right 


Then you're thelast of the old line; and since 


should have his hands full seeing to their soals, 


into the bargain.” 
Kenneth was of opinion either of the gentle- 
men named would gladly have added the care 


said no more, and the rest of the drive passed 
almost in silence. 

All the servants were gathered in the Hall 
when the new Earl entered the Abbey, and a 
hushed sound of women’s tears and murmured 
blessings greeted him. He said a few words 


lady’s boudoir. 


In point of fact, she was simply his distant 
cousin—and that by marriage; bat she was 
dearer by far to Kenneth than his own 
mother, while the childless widow loved the 
young man who was to bear her husband's 
title really as a son. 


80 that. perhaps the equality of brother and 
sister was mingled with the other sentiment. 


mere was devoted, heart and son!, to Kenneth’s 
interests, and he loved her (of course we 
except his attachment. to Kathleen Dean) as 
he had never loved anyone else. 

“If was very sudden at. the last, Ken,” 
said the widow from her tears, ‘‘and he left 





; & message for you.”’ 


; 14.20” 

“TI cannot understand it in the least. I 
have been saying it over and over to myself, 
. and: yet it sounds no clearer,” 

* What was it, Aunt Lucy?” 

‘*Tell Kenneth I have left him his free 
! choice; but even if he refuses the gift offered 
; he must not forget the motto of our race, 
: and be truer to it than T have been.” 

Kenneth looked bewildered. 

“ Pity the weak,” he repeated, in a wonder. 
ing tone, ‘is the motto of the St. Ciunes, 


i toit. Certainly Cousin Geoffrey was one of 
the most. charitable men If ever met. I don't 
think anyone could have acted out that motto 
more faithfally than he did.”’ 

Lady Combermere sighed; but she did not 
endorse the praise of her dead husband. 

‘* Don’t you agree with me, Aunt Lucy? A 
liberal master, a generous landlord, how 
could anyone have been kinder tothose weaker 
than himself?” 

‘“ He was all that,” said the widow, thought- 
fully, “Bot I think Geoffrey was what 
people call a ‘hard’ man. His anger was 
terrible, and he never forgave.” 


Countess could eyer have drawn down on her 
head the Earl's anger. He would have des- 
cribed her as one perfectly offenceless. 

‘Oh, I am not speaking of myself.’’ went 
on Lady Combermere. “I disappointed 


vexed, which waa nataralenough. I was not 
thinking of that,” 

* Of what, then?” 

She hesitated. 


**No one in the world, after yourself. could 


you did.” 

‘\L do trust you, Kenneth. I was only 
what he said in delirium-even to yon. but I 
had. better. tell you. It may explain the 
message which has so puzzled us.” 

‘*T had no idea the Earl, wag delirious! ’’ 

‘Twas. only.at the, last, after: the will 





seemed to fall intoaideze,; and it was more of 


“And if you forgive me for naming such a | 


to none of us to part the title and the Abbey. | 


Mr, Barber mast have enough to do looking | 
after other perple’s moncy, and Mr. Jones | 


they don’t want the care of a great estate | 


of Combermere to their other duties; but he | 


of humble thanks, and made his way to my | 


The tie between them was a strange one. | 


There were only fifteen years between them. ! 


Bat, however that might be, Lady Comber. ' 


“ For me!” Kenneth started. ‘“ What was | 


and I fancy, as a race, they have all been true } 


Kenneth wondered how the meek, gentle, | 


him,” here her cheeks flashed, ‘‘and he was — 
“You. may trust me,’ urged Kenneth, | 


have esteemed Lord Combermere more than | 


wondering whether it was dishonest to betray | 


had been taken to Londomby Mr. Ashwin ; he | 


umapnaesnseemanall 
a 





i a trance than real, nutural sleep. and he was 
taiking all the time. IT: seemed as though he 
32¥W Someone standing at his elbow reproach- 
‘ing him. ‘Leo.’ he oried again and again, 
‘I never meant to be hard on them if they 
had come to me; but 1 did not think T need 
seek them out. Iva tried to repair the 
wrong now, my boy, bat [ mustn’s let things 
| press too heavily upon Kenneth. H»'s a good 
fellow, likg what you were at his age. He'll 
{| mind the motto. I see now I have not done 
| it. IT have not pitied the weak.’ ’’ 

| Kenneth listened with deep interest, but 
he cou'd not penetrate the mystery, could not 
gaess the sense of those rambling words, 

‘* Conld he be speaking to his second wife?” 
he asked at last. ‘“‘I know she was portion- 
leas, and had a great many needy relations. 
Perhaps she asked him to help them.” 

Lady Combermere shook her head. 

‘Her name was Helen. which bears no 
; resemblance to Leo. Besides he said, ‘My 
boy.’ I caught the words more than once.” 

‘Let us ask Mrs. Ward whether she 
recollects any friend of Lord Combermere's 
called Leo.” 

‘* Your head is better than mine, Kenneth. 
I should never have thoaght of that.” 

“T don’t think you should see her. I am 
sure you are not fit for any worry. Let me 
go and talk to her. I used to be a great 
, favourite with the old lady.” 

And he was still. Mrs. Ward, older by a 
| year or two than the late lord, had been at 
the Abbey nearly sixty years. Coming there 
first a child of twelve to wait on her grand- 
mother, the reigning honsekeeper, she loved 
the family dearly, and considered their 
achievements her own. 
' Heard the name of Leo, Mr. Kenneth. my 
lord? Of course Thave It was a familiar 
sound once at the old house. He was a 
handsome bright.spoken voung soldier, and 
many was the tear I shed when I heard he 
| died in farrin parts. The master never held 
!up his head again. Folks said it was the 
Visconnt'’s death aged him. They were quite 
mistaken. He cared nothing in the world for 
Lord St. Clune, bat Mr. Leo was just the light 
of his eyes.” 

The trath broke on-Ken. 

; ‘Bat I thought the younger son was 
chrietened Noel?” 

‘* Yea, bat he was never called so. Tt was 
a fansy of his mother’s to pnt hie name back- 
wards and call him Leon, because he was so 
brave and high-spirited. The master never 
took to the name, he said Noel and Leon were 
both French, and he liked an Envhish sound- 
ing name; 60 they called the boy Lea, and the 
name stack to him till T don’t believe half-a- 
dozen people would have known—but for the 
peerage —he was not christened Lionel.” 

“Thank you very much. Mra. Ward. It 
seems he spoke a great deal of Leo the last 
day of his life,and the Countess could not 
understand it.” 

Ward's eyes were not dry. 

‘‘He just meant his youngest born. Sare 
that child and his mother were the only two 
crestnres my lord ever loved saving vonraalf, 
| Mr. Kenneth, and we all thonght he favoured 
von becanse you reminded him of his 
favourite son.” 

‘Tt was strange that a man of such wealth 
as Lord Combermere should let his favourite 
| son goto India?” 
| Bot Mrs. Ward would not brook any dis- 
| porag-ment of her late master. 
| 
' 
' 


“He'd areason for im my lord. and a good 
! one ton, though there were few that knew of 
it. Mr. Leo had ever an eye for @ pretty fase, 
| and it was rnmoaured there was a eirl of 
| the people who would have been Mrs. St. 
Clone. bat that his father shipped Mr. Leo 
off to the East as snon as he heard of it.”' 
She had. given Kenneth the clue There 


had been a love affair in Noel Ss. Olnne’s 
life. and his father had opposed its ending in 
marriage. Donbtless the young soldier had 
implored Lord Combermere on his deathbed 
to make some provision for the girl who might 


“« 
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[ 
have been his danyhter-in-law, and it was the 
neglect of this that weighed on the Earl's 
mind when he lay dying. 

‘«I think you need not fear,” said Kenneth, 
when he told the Countess the results of his 
talk with Mrs Ward. “ Poor St. Clane has 
been dead eighteen years. If his sometime 
love bad nesded help she would surely have 
appealed to his father! I expect most likely 
she forgot her soldier snitor and, found a 
husband in her own rank of life.” 

Lady Combermere shivered, 

‘* [should like to find her out and take care 
of her, poor thing! I shall never forget the 
look on my husband's face as he spoke of his 
neglect of her. I am sure it weighed heavily 
on his conscience.” 

Kenneth smiled at the widow's simplicity. 

“Dear Aunt Lacy, if she is still alive she 
will bea girl no longer. I expect myself she 
is a matronly woman of forty, with a large 
family.” 

“IT shonld like to find her, Ken! It need 
be no expense tv yonor the others! I have a 
handsome income, far more than I shall know 
how to spend. If I can find this girl and help 
to make her happy, I shall feel I am doing 
something for my husband.” 

Kenneth dropped the argument. He saw that 
to Lady Combermere's imagination the object 
of her stepson’s love and of her husband's 
remorse would never be anything but a girl. 
He turned to other topics. 

‘‘T suppose my cousins will be here ?’’ 

The Countess gave a gentle sigh. 

‘I have sent to them. Oh, Kenneth, it is 
wicked of me, I know. I shall feel quite dis. 
appointed in my husband if either of those 
horrible young men is master of Combermere. 

“My dear Aunt Lucy, don’s you know 
those horrible young men are far more praise- 
worthy than your spoilt favourite ? One earns 
two hundred a year for preaching sermons no 
one listens to; the other draws a similar in. 
come for adding up and balancing other 
people's accounts ; while I—I don’t think if the 
earnings of my whole life were put together 
they would amount to more than a hundred 
pounds—just the snm these worthy cousins of 
mire make in six months.” 

**T don’t like them, Ken!” 

“More do I, Aunt Lucy. There is nothing 
of the St. Clunes about them. I never knew 
Laurence’s parents, so I can’t say which of 
the two he takes after; but I do remember 
Aunt Mary, and I bave a sincere liking for 
Mr. Barber. I confess I can’s understand 
how they could have been afflicted with a son 

ike Hilton.” 

“‘ He is better than Laurence Jones. Fancy, 
Ken, he wrote to me offering his services pro- 
fessionally at the faneral before my poor dear 
husband was dead!”’ 

* Jost like him!” 

‘“‘ And he telegraphed to desire the funeral 
might be on Saturday, as he could not be 
spared from his parish over Sunday.” 

“The impertinence of the man! Of course 
you refused ?”’ 

“T had already decided it should be on 
Friday. I saw no use in delaying it and pro- 
longing this painful time. Besides,’ she 
paused, “until the will is read I supposeT am 
nominally mistress of the Abbey, and I did 
not wish to inflict such guests as your cousins 
on myself longer than was unavoidable. I 
think my husband saw through them at the 
last; but whether or not J did, and Ken. I 
don't mind telling you, that when I am in my 
own house of White Ladies neither Mr. Hilton 
Barber nor the Rev. Laurence Jones will ever 
be my invited guests.” 

The cousins arrived that very night—but so 
late they went straight to their rooms. The 
next day was Thursday, and the followiug one 
was fixed for the funeral, so that the three 
kinsmens who had so much at stake were not 
to be left long in each other’s company. Bat 
that day and a half quite sufficed to try 
Kenneth’s temper. The cousins scoffed 
almost openly at his empty title, and sug- 
gested he had better drop it, as an earl with 





| identity. 
| will indicate to me my darling has doubtless 





three hundred a-year for sole income was 
simply ridiculous. Then Hilton Barber ex- 
plained how he should retire from the bank 
and become master of the foxhounds if he 
were the heir; and the Rev. Laurence Jones 
declared that if he were the favoured person he 
should throw up his living at once, and only 
preach occasionally as a relief to the vicar of 
Combermere ; and both these young men said 
the “if” so lightly and soairily, you felt quite 
sure they both regarded it as superfluous, and 
were quite certain of their own good fortune. 

Kenneth avoided them as much as possible, 
and spent his time with the widowed 
Countess. 

Mr. Ashwin only arrived from London in 
time to join the funeral procession, so there 
was no chance of extracting any information 
from him ; besides, the wily old lawyer was 
known to be as discreet and silent as the 
grave to which his lamented client had been 
conveyed. 

There was a cold lunch at the Abbey when 
the guests returned there at the invitation of 
Mr. Ashwin. All those assembled filed into 
the library, at one end of which the servants 
were already grouped. There was a moment's 
delay, caused by the absence of the new peer, 
bat he soon returned, leading the widowed 
Countess, and taking his place at her right 
hand, signed to Mr. Ashwin to begin. * 

There was a breathless silence as he broke 
the seal. What they were to hear interested 
all present, though none so deeply as the three 
young men so much alikein age and position— 
such contrasts in all else, one of whom must, 
public opinion had long since decided, leave 
that room master of the Abbey and its broad 
acres. 

It was hardly wonderfal, then, that all eyes 
were fixed at the man who alone knew the 
secret ; and you might have heard a pin drop 
as the lawyer, in a clear, sonorous voice, 
began to read aloud the last will and testa- 
ment of Geoffrey, fourteenth Earl of Com- 
bermere, 

(To be continued.) 








THE GOLDEN HOPE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER L—(continued.) 


‘‘T saatt not fail to make her love me!” de- 
clared Mr. Forsythe, a red spot burning fiercely 
on each cheek, and a gloomy expression gather- 
ing in his black eyes at the mention of an 
annuity. ‘ No, I shall not fail!” 

Lady Redwoode was too absorbed in her 
own happiness to mark the emphasis he placed 
upon his declaration, or she might have modi- 
fied her previous remarks. 

“ Oh, Andrew," she said, with feverish im- 
patience,.‘‘ I can scarcely control myself when 
I think that in a few short hours I shall hold 
my child in my arms. I wonder if she has 
any suspicions of the truth? I wonder if my 
brother told the girls that one of them was not 
his daughter? Perhaps they are at this 
moment speculating with regard to their 
Bat no. The same instinct that 


been already working in her heart. She knows 
already to whom she is coming.” 

She arose and crossed the floor several times 
with unsteady steps, her elegant robe trailing 
after her in laxurious folds, her arms folded 
upon her breast and her lovely figure half 
stooping, as if already she held her daughter 
clasped in her arms. 

“You are sure she will prove to be good, 
pure and truthfal?’’ asked Andrew, speakin; 
aloud involuntarily the thought that h 
entered his heart. ‘ You said that your sister- 
in-law was deceitfal, and she the early 
training of your child.” 

Lad woode turned upon her husband’s 
nephew almost fiercely. 


“The other may be deceitful,” she said, ' 





*‘ but not she—not my child. Her father was 
the purest and truest of men. You know that 
I scorn deceit and falsity above all things. 
And I have prayed all’ these years that she 
might be kept unspotted from the world. No, 
halle w, do not suggest such an improbable 
thing to me. You have wounded me to the 
heart.” 

Mr. Forsythe expressed his regret, but Lady 
Redwoode scarcely heard it. She walked 
backwards and forwards excitedly, his remark 
rankling like a poisoned arrow in her breast, 
and paused now and then to express renewed 
protestations against it. 

In the midst of one of these vehement 
assurances the door opened, and a servant 
entered, bearing upon a salver a sealed 
envelope. 

Lady Redwood examined its contents 
eagerly, and then sank, breathless and almost 
fainting with excitement, into a chair. 

“They have arrived,” she whispered. 
‘They landed at Southampton last evening. 
They will be here by the early morning 
train.” 

“Which is already due,” exclaimed Mr. 
Forsythe, infected by her agitation. ‘ They 
will be here in a few moments more.” 

The few moments promised lengthened into 
minutes, which were ssed in complete 
silence. Lady Redw bowed her golden 
head, and her attitude indicated that her soul 
was seeking composure in prayer. Hernephew 
forebore to disturb her self-communing, but 
wicked and desperate thoughts beamed from 
his eyes like wild beasts as he felt how narrow 
was the isthmus between wealth and poverty, 
and upon how slight a thing—merely a young 
girl's liking—depended his future. 

The silence was broken at last by the 
rumbling of wheels. | 

“They have come!’ said the Baroness, 
raising her pale and agitated face. ‘‘ Go and 
meet them, Andrew. Then send them alone 
to me. Shall I know her when I see her? 
Will my instinct fail me at the oritical 
moment? Will she be as pure, good, and 
innocent as I have imagined her? My mind 
misgives me. I am tortured — frightened. 
Oh, Andrew, go! Bring me my daughter.” — 

Mr. Forsythe gave a rapid glance at his 
reflection in a panelled mirror; strove to 
soften the hard expression that had stolen 
over his features, calmed himself by a vigorous 
and painful effort, and then bastened to do 
her bidding. With clasped hands and a heart, 
whose pulsations resembled the quick and 
regular beating of a drum, the mother awaited 
his return and the solation of the agonizing 
fears that had suddenly, in one great lava 
tide, overwhelmed her soul. 


CHAPTER II. 
LADY REDWOODE’S NEIGHBOURS. 


Why do you keep alone— 
Of sorriest faacies your companions making ; 
Using those thoughts which should have died 
With them they think on? Tuings without all 
remedy 
Should be without reward. What's done is done. 
—Macbeth. 


PrE-EMINENT among the many beautiful 
estates in the vicinity of Redwoode was that 
called Sea View, the home of Sir Richard 
Haughton, a young baronet but recently come 
into the title and property. It was neither so 

retentious nor extensive as its stately ntigh- 
Seas, but what it lacked in grandeur was 
more than made up for in picturesqueness 
and simple beauty. 

Its woodlands preserved a wild character 
and were the haunt of numerous untamed 
deer, who fled in wild disorder at the chanca 
crackling of a dried branch, or the sudden 
whirl of leaves before the wind. Its beaches, 
for it lay close beside the sea, consisted of 
long strips of shining sand dotted here and 
there with immense boulders, Its gardens 
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were old-fashioned, the walks being bordered 
by quaintly shaped box, and guarded by fan- 
tastically cut yew-trees, and in them grew in 
rank and uncared for luxuriance all those 
pretty flowers with strange names that were 
wont to delight our grandmothers, 

The mansion, a relic of the pre-Elizabethan 
period, was half in ruins. The bare and grim 
walls of an ancient banqueting-hall, unroofed 
and unfloored, frowned over a host of fallen 
columns beside it, and sheltered an entire 
wing that had yielded to the destroying hand 
of time. The main portion of the dwelling 
was of later date and promised to endure for 
centuries. The effect of the ruins beside the 
strong and handsome building, linking the 
past with the psesent, was eminently pic. 
turesque, and rendered the spot very attrac. 
tiveto excurtionists and tourists, mostof whom 
were quite unaware that its owner resided at 
Sea View. 

As may be guessed, Sir Richard Hanghton 
was a recluse. He visited no one and received 
no guests. But one exception may be made 
to this assertion. He was a frequent guest at 
Redwoode, and the Baroness and Mr. Andrew 
Forsythe sometimes returned his visits. There 
was but little friendliness or sympathy be- 
tween the two youn tlemen, and Lady 
Redwoode was the only link that united them. 
The Barénet gave to her ladyship the warm, 
admiring love of a younger brother, and his 
happiest hours were those spent in her society, 
soothed by the sweet music evoked by her 
skilfal fingers, or inspired by the noble 
counsels and exalted sentiments that formed 
her own rules of action. 

Sir Richard was about seven-and-twenty, 
but in his heart was concentrated the misan- 
thropic bitterness of a lifetime. Endowed 
with more than usual ardour and enthusiasm, 
he had once looked forward upon life as a great 
race, and resolved that he would take his share 
in it and come in at last for the glory and 
renown with which the world rewards its suc- 
cessfal ones. But, at the very outset, he had 
made a false step, which had resulted in the 
wreck of his faith and trust in his kind, as 
well as of the hopes and ambitions that had 
kindled in his young soul. 

From that moment the world’s glittering 
prizes became baubles in his eyes. With a 
pitying smile for what he deemed the folly 
and weakness of the great —2 who spend 
their best years in a struggle for wealth or 
fame, and forgetting how recently he had 
made one of their number, he retired to his 
country home and devoted himself to the study 
of books and nature, ding his time equally 
in his library and his dim, wilderness-like 
woods. It must not be supposed that this life 
quite contented him. The ardour and enthu- 
siasm that had burned in his heart like a fierce 
fire seven years before still smouldered there, 
ready to be fanned into a flame by the first 
favouring breeze. The heaven-implanted in- 
stinct to struggle with the throng, to measure 
his strength with that of others, and to achieve 
something worthy of remembrance, was not 
dead in Sir Richard Haughton’s heart, 
although he vainly imagined that. he had 
smothered it. 

Upon the morning indicated ir. the preceding 
chapter the young Baronet stood near the 
wide-barred gate of a green, shaded lane near 
his dwelling. One arm was thrown carelessly 
over the neck of his horse, a handsome and 
— bac i ape and he leaned against 
the animal’s side, and looked with thoughtfal 
gaze upon the pleasant country road. 

Sir Richard’s face was not a handsome one, 
if judged by rules of art. He had not regular 
features, and his cheeks were devoid of any 
brilliant colouring. But he had a grave, 
earnest countenance, full of strength and 
power, and a pair of keen, blue eyes, whose 
glances had at times a strange softness and 
sadness. His brow was broad and high, and 
from it was brushed away a silky mass of fair 
and floss-like hair. His firm, beautifully- 
chiselled mouth was shaded by a fair, curling 
moustache that gave added dignity to his 





features. His chin was massive and finely 
shaped, and lent its share in giving a powerful 
cast to his countenance. 

He was tall, and possessed an active and 
athletic fignre, whose every movement was 
fall of manly grace. In his careless attitude 
he stood like a young monarch surveying his 
realm. His entire appearance indicated that 
a noble soul ge expression to both face and 
figure—a noble soul which, though it had been 
wounded once, had yet within itself sufficient 
strength and courage to gather up its forces 
undaunted and engage anew in the great battle 
of existence. Whether the arousing impulse 
would ever be given to if remained to be 
seen, 

He was deeply thoughtful, but neither his 
voice nor his face betrayed the subject of his 
musings. For some time he stood leaning 
against his steed, his fixed, unwavering gaze 
upon the winding road, and the sunlight 
flittering down through the crevices of the 
overarching foliage, tinging his fair hair with 
the glimmer of pale gold. 

He was at length aroused by the tramping 
of feet close at hand—-so close that he started, 
and the abstracted look faded suddenly out of 
his eyes, and gave place to an expression of 
annoyance as he observed that the owner of 
the feet had halted but a few yards distant 
from the gate, and was regarding him with an 
expression of the most intense curiosity. 

The new comer was an unprepossessing in- 
dividual, some years older than the Baronet. 
He was tall and stout, with bushy black hair 
and whiskers, and a peculiarly ruddy com. 
plexion. His face was marvellously suggestive 
of those cheap, highly-coloured prints so 
much in favour with the uncultured classes, 
and his attire, consisting of plaid trousers, 
crimson velvet waistcoat, and salmon-coloured 
necktie, was strangely in keeping with it. His 
exaggerated sporting costume, his slouching 
gait, the furtive look in his black eyes, and 
the expression of mingled shrewdness and low 
cunning that distinguished his features, all 
marked his character, and sufficiently indi- 
cated his social position. 

“Sir Richard Haughton, I believe I have 
the honour of adressing?”’ he said, with a 
slight bow, and a jaunty touch to the well- 
worn brim of his hat. 

The Baronet bowed half haughtily, without 
bestowing a second glance upon his interlo- 
cutor. 

‘I thought I could not be mistaken,” the 
man observed, without appearing to be daunted 
by the reception of his advances. ‘I have 
the misfortune to be personally unknown to 
you, Sir Richard, but you may be familiar 
with my name,” and he darted a fartive glance 
at the impatient Baronet. ‘“‘I am Thomas 
Sorel, manager of a travelling theatre, at your 
service.” 

A singular change passed over the Baronet's 
face at the sound of that name- He gasped 
for breath, as drowning persons do, and his 
face beeame deadly pale and rigid in every 
feature. The hand that had lain half caress- 
ingly upon his horse’s neck now grasped 
fiercely at the mane, as if for support, and 
he leaned more heavily against the animal's 
side. 

The new comer observed the change in the 
Baronet with evident pleasure and satisfaction. 
A quiet smile flickered about his lips, and a 
cunning expression appeared in his eyes, 

“You are familiar with my name, Sir 
Richard, I see,” he began, with an unpleasant 
smile. ‘I thought ——” 

What his reflections had been, however, he 
did net divulge. The sound of his voice ap- 

ared to restore to the Baronet a portion of 

is equanimity, and he raised his head with 
sudden haughtiness and disdain, and said, 
coldly : 
‘**T have heard of you, Mr. Sorel, and what 
I have heard has not made me desirous of 
your acquaintance. You can pass on.” 

‘Thanks, I am overjoyed at the permis- 





sion,’ returned the man, sarcastically. ‘ But 
I have business with you, Sir Richard, that 
yet remains to be transacted. I come from 
my sister——” 

Again that deathly paleness passed like a 
pall over the Baronet’s face. Again he gasped 
for breath, but now a fierce and angry expres- 
sion animated his features, and his voice was 
cold, hard, and stern, as he responded :— 

‘There isno need of a messenger between 
Margaret Sorel and me. So far as Iam con- 
cerned she died seven years ago!” 

‘You are mistaken, Sir Richard,” said 
Sorel, composedly. ‘Margaret Sorel is not 
dead to you so long as her name has power 
to blanch your cheek. She cannot be dead to 
you so long as she lives and the Haughton 
family pride exists.” 

Sir Richard turned upon him with an im- 
— gesture, and sternly pointed up the 
road. 

“Go!” he said, in a commanding voice 
that would have awed any man other than the 
one he addressed, ‘‘ Your sister has wrought 
harm enough to me. She wrecked my life; 
she made me the disappointed, aimless man I 
am; she robbed me @f all faith in humanity; 
and, if you would not hear me invoke a curse 
upon her and hers, leave me!” 

Sorel changed his position uneasily from 
one foot to the other, quailed visibly under 
the address of Sir Richard, as if he had in 
some degree merited its harshness, and now 
responded, in a dogged tone,— 

‘‘ Say what you will, Sir Richard Haughton, 
you can’t alter facts any more than I can. 
Margaret sent me to you. She told that your 
divorced wife was dying and required your 
presence |!” 

‘“‘ Dying—Margaret dying!" exclaimed the 
Baronet, an inexplicable expression passing 
over his features. 

Sorel would have given much to know the 
meaning of that expression, and puzzled him- 
self in vain to analyze it. Whether the emo- 
tion which gave it birth was one of joy, or 
grief, of anguish or relief, he could not deter- 
mine. He saw only that Sir Richard had 
again grasped the mane of his horee, and that 
his blue eyes had in their depths a strangely 
vacant expression. 

‘Yes, Margaret is dying!’’ declared Sorel, 
and an attentive listener would have detected 
in his voice an undertone of insincerity which 
would have thrown serious doubt upon his 
assertion. ‘‘ We have been travelling together 
on a "professional tour. She has been giving 
Shakesperian readings, and I have been her 
agent. It has not been a paying business, 
Sir Richard. The provincial towns don't care 
for such entertainments, or else the fault was 
in my sister. She was disappointed at her 
ill-success, and gave way to illness which she 
could at first have thrown off if she had tried. 
The truth is, Sir Richard, she is a heart- 
broken woman.”’ 

The Baronet's lip curled scornfully, but he 
made no comment. 

“It is true, even though you doubt it,” 
aeserted Sorel, earnestly. ‘She felt herself 
growing weaker, and weaker, and at last 
begged me to bring her as near as possible to 
your home. I could not refuse her, and she 
is now stopping at the ‘Crown,’a little road- 
side inn, a couple of miles distant. I have 
just come from there. Her disease has made 
fearful progress, and she has but a few hours 
more to live. She implores you to grant her 
one last interview —-’’ 

‘*No, no,” interrupted Sir Richard. ‘I can- 
not look upon her face again !”’ 

There was an appearance of a smile about 
Sorel’s mouth as he interpreted the baronet’s 
words to be a confession of weakness, and 
understood that Sir Richard feared to again 
trust himself within reach of the fascinations 
that had wrought him such evil, bué his 
manner was very gentle as he said, or, rather 
pleaded : : 

“‘ Sir Richard, I don’t deny that Margaret 
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wronged you. I will grant that she has been 
a bold, bad woman. Bat, surely, in the hour 
of death the errors of the guilty should not be 
remembered against them, It is out of Mar- 
garet’s power to harm you or wound your pride 
now. All she esks is to see you once again 
and implore your forgiveness. She says she 
cannot die until you havepardoned her. Will 
you not grant ‘her last request ?” 

Sir Richard preserved a brief silence, but 
Sorel, who was watching him keenly and 
stealthily, derived little encouragement for his 
designs when he marked how stony was the ex- 
pression of the bright blue eyes, and howsternly 
the firm lips were compressed together under 
the light moustache. 

“«T can’t send word that I forgive her,” said 
the young Baronet, at last, “for I do not. 
Men do not lightly forgive such injuries as 
mine, I said once that not even in her death 
wonld I look again upon Margaret Sorel’s 
face!" 

‘« T left her weeping,”’ urged Sorel, “and beg- 
ging that you would come to her, even if you 
cams in anger to reproach her. There was a 
time when Margaret’s slightest word was law 
to you, and now her dying prayer passes un- 
heeded——”’ 

** Silence!” responded Sir Richard, his face 
darkening. “TI will see your sister, Mr. Sorel. 
Since she wishes it, she shall again look upon 
my face!’”’ 

He pushed open the gate of the lane, led out 
his horse, mounted, and without another word 
to his visitor, passed down the read like the 
wind. 

Sorel followed him as rapidly as he could 
run for a brief distance, and then struck across 
the fields, proceeding bya shorter route towards 
the inn he had mentioned. 


Doring his swift ridea storm of passion 


lips qnivered and a look of terrible grief was 
visible in his eyes. That grief was notfor the 
woman whose dying agonies he expected soon 
to witness, hnt for his own lost opportunities 
and wrecked hopes. He had never felt either 
as he did now when about to enter the presence 
of her who had so wronged him. 

When his journey had been nearly acco.n- 
plished he slackened his horse’s pace to a walk, 
and exerted his self-control, soen regaining his 
customary calmness. 

The roadside inn. a neat country cottage, 
surrounded on three sides by ample gardens, 
and bearing on its front the usual promise of 
entertainment for man and beast, surmounted 
by a sharply cut brass crown, soon appeared 
in fall view, end the baronet’s keen gaze 
singled out an upper chamber, with open 
windows, as the probable apartment of the 
dying woman. 

He rode slowly up to the inn, dismounted at 
the porch, gave his horse into the charge of 
an ostler, and was about to demand to be con- 
ducted to the chamber of Miss Sorel, when 
his late visitor came up, flushed and heated, 
wiping his brows. 

‘*A sharp ride, Sir Richard,” he said, 
breathing heavily. ‘Permit me to’ prepare 
my sister for your coming. A» moment's pre- 
paration will soften the shock of seeing you.” 

The baronet made no reply, except by a 
cold inclination of his head, and Sorel re- 
treated within the precincts of the.inn, A 
moment later and the murmur of his voice 
from the upper chamber with the open win- 
dows came to Sir Richard, but he could not 
distinguish his words, nor any response to 
them, The man's return was almost im- 
mediate, and his appearance ware subdued as 
he said : 

‘*Follow me, Sir Richard. 
prepared for your coming.” 

He led the way to the upper room, Sir 
Richard following closely at his heels, with « 
rigid, colourless face, firm-set lips, and eyes 
as cold as the azure of a winter sky. He bore 
himself like a judge about to enter the cell of 
one righteously condemned. 


Margaret is 





CHAPTER II. 


But fare thee well, most foul, most fair! farewell! 
Thou pure impiety and impious purity ! 
For thee I’!l lock up all the gates of love, 
And on my eyelids shall conjecture hang 
To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm, 
And never shall it more be gracious. 
—Much Ado about Nothing. 


Sm Ricwarp Haventon was ushered by his 
guide into a front chamber of the inn, at the 
head of the stairs, and the door was softly 
closed behind him, Mr. Sorel stealing noise- 
lessly away slong the corridor, and passing 
into the adjoining room. The apartment in 
which the baronet found himself was long and 
low, furnished and kept with serupulous neat- 
ness, and provided with two large windows, 
through whose open sashes the warm summer 
breeze was permitted to enter. Not a shadow 
of gloominess was anywhere visible, and the 
usual paraphernalia of an invalid’s chamber 
had been reduced to a row of phials and 
bottles, which were rather ostentatiously - dis- 
played upon the low wooden mantel-piece. 

But Sir Richard noticed none of these 
things. 

Upon a low French bedstead near the centre 
of the room, propped up by pillows, and 
surrounded by a cloud of flowing muslin and 
rose-hued cambric that depended from a gilt 
crown above the bed, lay a woman,and upon 
her the baronet’s gaze was fixed from the 
moment of his entrance inte her presence. 

She had started slightly at the sound of his 
firm and even footsteps upon the floor, had 
darted one eager glance from her retreat, and 
had then fallen back upon her pillow, her 
eyelids drooping upon her cheek as if in sleep. 
It was thus that the baronet first observed 


her, and he approac.ed the bedside, quietl 
came over the soul of the young baronet. His | - eoked 


; af her with a scornfal, contemptuous expres- 


folded his arms across his breast, and | 


sion that showed how thoroughly he was 
acquainted with her wiles 

She was several years older than. he, and 
had evidently once been very beantiful. She 
was handsome still, but her beauty. was of 
that sort which we style well-preserved, mean- 
ing that it already showed some signs of 
decay. 

Her long brown hair fell in glossy lengths 
over her pillow; one white and rounded arm 
lay carelessly upon the pink covering of her 
couch ; and the light that filtered in through 
her bed curtains played in a tremulous, rosy 
wave over her face. 

Her features had not been sharpened by ill- 
ness, nor had the broken heart of which her 
brother had spoken left any impress upon 

hem ‘ 


Her cheeks were fair and rounded, and the 
bloom of health was faintly perceptible 
through a delicate and skilfal application of 
white powder. 

Margaret Sorel was an actress by profes- 
sion, and considered very clever at counter- 
feiting the various human passions and weak- 
nesses. That she was counterfeiting illness 
now to further some purpose of her own her 
visitor evidently suspected. 

With a curling lip, therefore, a stern, un- 
compromising gaze, and folded arms, he con- 
tinued to regard her. 

For some moments ahe continued to feign 
unconsciousness, then her eyelids quivered, 
she opened them slowly, and looked at him in 
well-acted mental terror and physical weak- 


ness. 

‘Oh, Richard!” she cried, feebly, cower- 
ing unaffectedly before his stern gaze. 
« Richard—husband !”’ 

“I do not wish to hear either of those names 
from gd lips, Margaret Sorel,” was the un- 
moyed response. “I am not your hus- 
band -—” 

“T know the Jaw freed you from me seven 
years ago, Richard,’”’ interrnpted the woman, 
eagerly, yet with pretended faintness, “I 
know that our marriage was & marriage only 
in name, and that not for a single hour did 


i, 


you.ever acknowledge me as your wife. And 
yet you loved me once, Richard———”’ 

«Yes, I did love you, Margaret Sorel,” and 
Sir Richard’s face was full of supreme self- 
contempt for that past weakness, “ but I was 
then a mere boy. You were an actress, a 
woman of the world, years older than I in 
age, centuries older in feeling. I was ardent, 
ae foolish. The college boys vied 
with each other in offering gifts at your 
shrine, but you singled me-out from them all 
Sri ditte so coh You led me on _- 
giving gifte to offering you marriage. You 
made me believe you as pure and chaste as 
Diana, as holy asa saint, and as tender and 
womanly as the Madonna. And I was mad 
enough to ask you to become my wife. The 
disparity in our ages you declared unworthy 
of consideration, and lured me on by flatter- 
ing my boyish vanity, making me think my- 
self successful where titled lords had sued in 
vain. You knew that not one guilefal thought 
had ever entered my heart towards you; you 
knew that I was the heir of an old and 
hononred name and of vast property; and 
yon said to yourself that you would profit by 
my infatuation, and secure a footing in. society 
and s home !" 

“Oh, Richard!” pleaded the woman, more 
troubled by the calmness of his tones¢han by 
his words. 

‘* You know I speak the truth,” 
the Baronet, with increasing sternness. ‘‘ You 
lured me on toa secret marriage, although I 
would have wedded you before 
world. You feared that my father would pre- 
vent our union, and you therefore carefally 
arranged that our union should. be strictly 
private. You went to reside in a quiet part of 
the town ; our banns were published at a little, 
old-fashioned, almost requented. church ;. 
and in due time we were married | ’’ 

“Yes, we were married!’’ murmured the 
actress, as if in that fact she possessed a. 
stronghold of security. 

‘* We were married,” repeated Sir Richard, 
but ié is i ible to describe the loathing 
with which he uttered these words. ‘“ From 
the church we went to your temporary resi- 
denee to obtain your effects, which were to 
accompany us on our journey to Sea View. 
We found at your lodgings one cf your rela- 
tives, a brother older than the one who sum- 
moned me here to-day. You sent. me ont om 
some trivial errand that you might converse 
wish him in private. I obeyed you withont. 
suspecting your motive, and hastened my re- 
turn to you. I opened the door that con- 
ducted me ‘into jyonr ce I heard a few 
words that held me 1-bound, speechless, 1 
stood there, unable to retreat or advance, 
hearing words that burned into my soul like 
burning coals; from those words, laughingly, 
gaily uttered, I learned that the woman fo«. 
whom I had braved my father’s anger—for 
whom I had sacrificed my youth and ambi- 
tions, whom I had regarded as the bright in- 
carnation of all womanly. virtues, was with-. 
out one particle of real affection for me. I 
learned that she had speculated upon my in- 
fatuation, that she was vile and heartless, 
that she was devoid of nobleness or goodness, 
and that she was astranger to purity and 
virtue. I could not see her again, I rushed 
from the house, hastened by the first 
train to Sea View and made known to my 
father the story of my rashness and folly. 
He gave me his sympathy and assistance, and 
set to work to procure my legal freedom. He 
succeededin doing so, without unnecessary pid 
licity, and there are few who know that I wae 
ever married. So, Margaret Sorel, you are 
withont a single claim upon me, and I know 
not why you should have summoned me to 
your presence.” 

The woman had writhed upon her couch 
during this address, and her cheeks had 
flushed and paled under the white powder 
covering them, and onee or twice her hands 
bad eanght fiercely at the bed-covering as if 











she had.a sensation as of falling. Now, in @. 
trembling voice, she said,— 
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“Ttig true, Richard—yet not all true. You 
never woald see me, ner hear my defence. 
You returned all my letters unopened, and 
would never give me an opportunity of justi- 
fying myself,” 

“Tt was not necessary.”’ 

“ But Richard, when I boasted to my bro- 
ther that I had won you and an honourable 
name, and that I despised you for your simple 
mindedness, I spoke falsely. He knew me too 
well to believe me if I had uttered other senti- 
ments tohim, Yet, Richard, I did love you 
as 1 had never loved before. 1 loved you for 
the very innocence I contemned, for your 
truthfulness and straightforwardness, for your 
implicit confidence in: me, and for your many 
noble qualities. Lloved yon for yourself alone, 
and not for your wealth, title, or position.’’ 

She spoke in an impaseioned tong, raising 
herself upon her elbow, and looking at him 
with a countenance flushed with hope and 
eagerness, 

His only answer was a bitter smilo, 

“ Believe me, Richard,” she cried, and even 
the cynical Baronet noticed the thrill of 
genuine anguish that pulsed through her 
voice. ‘ Do not look so coldly upon me. 
Does not your heart quicken at the sound of 
my voice? Is there no dall aching in your 
breast when I recall the past when you and I 
were lovers?”’ 

* None whatever,” said Sir Richard, coldly. 

She raised towards him a puale, incredulous 
face, unable to believe her old power over him 
entirely vanished. She thought, perhaps, 
that his folded arms pressed against a heart 
that yearned to receive her again, for in a 
low, passionate voice, she said : 

“ Richard, you do not know yourself. True 


love never dies. All these years I have thought | 


of you, loved- you, and tried to make myself 
worthy of you, believing and hoping that the 
time would come when you would forgive me 





and take me back to your heart. When your | 


father died I wrote to you, thinking your 


heart might be softened, bat you sent back | 


the letter unopened. Again and again, by 
various ruses, I have sought to bring about an 
interview with you, bat I could never accom- 
plish it, But all the time you have leved me, 
Richard, and ail your efforts could not uproot 
me from your heart,” 

She paused, evidently expecting him to pro- 


test violently against her assertion, but he 


simply answered, calmly and coldly: 

*' You deceive yourself, madam.’’ 

I do not deceive myself. If your heart 
had not been wounded to its core, why did 
you bury yourself alive in your country home ? 
I have heard of the hermit’s life you lead, of 
your few friendships, and infrequent visitors, 
and I know it is for love of me that yon have 
turned your back on the world. I have lived 


- an upright life since we parted, Richard. 


Your father is dead, and you have no rela- 
tives. Noone can protest against anything 
youcando. Forgive me then, Richard—dear 


Richard, and take me back again as your wife, son, if she were not so young.” 


your unworthy, but loving wife.’’ 

She held out her pair of snowy, rounded 
arms to him, as if to enfold him, and 
raised to him a passionate, Circean face 
that would have begniled a weaker man. 
Bat Sir Richard Hanughton’s hatred of 
falsehood and his thorough knowledge.of her 
unworthiness were an effectual safeguard 
against the arts of the actress, and his noble 
heart beat quite as steadily and evenly as 


before, The time had past for ever when a | 


glance from the eyes of Margaret Sorel had 
power to move him, 

_ ‘You have misjudged me,”’ he said, calmly, 
in tones that rang in the ears of the divorced 
wife lie a funeral knell. “Iam not living a 
retired life because I love you, Margaret 
Sorel. I do not love you; I scarcely hate 
you, I think I am perfectly indifferent to- 
wards you. I came here expecting to witness 
your death, and T must say that the thought 
did not cost me one pang of sorrow. I agree 
with you that true love never dies, But I 


| woode!"? 








have yet to feel the first thrill of that en 
nobling passion.” 

A great cry of anguish burst from the 
woman's lips, and she fell back on the pil- 
low. 

“It is true,’’ he said, gravely, even solemnly, 
and his blue eyes bore witness to his sincerity. 





“T have never yet loved. My #ffection for 
you was not worthy the name. I felt for you} 
@ passing boyish fancy, a brief, childish in. | 
fatuation, founded upon a belief in your 
purity, goodness, and love for me. In the 
hour when I knew you as you were. that fancy 
was dissipated like dew in the sunlight, But 
you destroyed my faith in my fellows, and, | 
until recently, I was willing to regard you us | 
atypeof women. Thank Heaven, I have been 
undeceived ! ”’ 

“Then you do not love me?’’ cried Mar- 
garet Sorel, in a wailing tone. 

‘Love you, knowing whut you are?’’ re- 
turned the baronet, with a cool smile and a 
look of surprise. ‘*Do you think me more 
than human?” 

The divorced wife moaned faintly, and her 
glance was full of wild despair. 

* T love you,” she said, almost in a whisper. 
“Oh, Richard, have pity upon me! I love 
you with all my heart and soul. If you were 
a beggar, I would gladly share your crust. I 
will be your servant—your slave; ovly take 
me back again, dear, dear Richard !”’ 

‘*T would as soon take a leper to my bosom,” 
replied the Baronet, with a gesture of disgust. 
‘* Was it to make this appeal you summoned 
me here? Is your illuess like yourself, a 
sham ?” 

As he acked the question he looked around 
him, receiving his answer in the artful 
arrangements that met his glance The vases 
of early roses, the pink bed-drapery, the open 
windows, through which on gentle zephyrs 
came floating in the odour emitted from clover- 
fields, and the soft rosy light trembling and 
fluttering over Margaret Sorel's face, all 
assured him that her assumed illness wus one 
of the many ruses by which since their divorce 
she had striven to bring about an iuterview. 
He felt instinctively that she was not even 
ill, and his heart hardened towards her. 

For an instant he directed a contemptuous 
look at her as she cowered before him in her 
unfeigned anguish, and then he made a mo- 
tion to depart, 

‘* $tay—one moment!” she pleaded, start-' 
ing up, with a wild face, and spexking in a 
faltering voice. ‘ You said that you no longer 
regard me as a type of women. It is true, 
then, that you are in love with Lady Red- 


‘Tf to regard her as the noblest and purest 
of created beings is to be in love with her, | 
then I am in love with Lady Redwoods,” suid 
the Baronet, quietly. ‘ If you mean to ask , 
if I expect to marry her ladyship, permit me ' 
to say that she is yet in mourning for her late 
husband, and that my leve for her is the love 
of a younger brother—I might almost say | 


Margaret Sorel looked relieved, yet dissatis- 
fied. 


‘“*I—TI heard you went every day to Red. 
woode,” she murmmred, ‘‘and I fancied you 
meant to marry her. Oh, Richard, if yoa) 
hate me you must not love any other 
woman. Promise me that you will never 
marry again!” . 

At this juncture the door opened softly and 
a strange, weird face was thrust for an in- 
stant through the aperture. It regarded the 
couple a moment in evident surprise, and was 
then noiselessly withdrawn, without having 
been perceived. 

Sir Richard could not resist a smile at the 
demand, and replied: 

“TI decline to fetter myself with promises 
in regard to my future, I consider myself 
free to marry if a favourable opportuuity 
offers, and shall not consult you about it. Let 
our acquaintance end here. I never wish to 





look upon your face again. Whatever ruse 


you may chose to employ, I shall not be again 
entrapped into wn interview with you!” 

He bowed, and turned on his beel, zoing to- 
wards the door. 

* You have repulsed me and my love," 
cried Margaret Sorel, in a shurp, angry, und 
Vindictive tone that compelled him to bait 
upon the very threshoid. ‘* You have scorned 


| me, Sir Richard Haughton, and | swear that 


no other woman shali ever become your wife, 
love whom you will; but in the hour when 


| you hope to claim your bride your heart shull 


koow the bitterness and despair that convalse 
mine at this moment! I shall yet avenge 
myself upon you!” 

With these word ringing in his ears, the 
young Baronet passed out of the chamber, 
while the divorced wife fell back, pale with 
rage, her eyes glittering fiercely, and her 
countenance animated by some terrible resolu- 


‘ tion, 


For a moment only she remained so excited 
and with her mind so highly wrought up; then 
she gave a sharp scream and yielded to an 
hysterical attack that brought ber brother 
from his concealment in the adjolming 
chamber 

His first act was to deluge her powdered 
face with the contents of a scent-botsle—his 
second to chafe her hands, while he reproached 
her for her maladroitnmess during toe recent 
interview. 

‘A pretty mess you’ve made of it !’”’ he 
exclaumed, when she had grown calmer, and 
began to comprehend his words. ‘‘ You’ve put 
your foot into it this time, Margaret; you 
have spoiled wli futare chances of success with 
by your rash threats——”’ P 

‘T spoiled those chances years ago! ” said 
the actress, with real tears now finding their 
way down her cheeks, * Richard said truly— 
he never loved me! ”’ 

‘‘I donot believe he ever did,” said Sorel, 
slowly. ‘But you might have revived his 
early fancy, it seems to me. I procured his 
presence by the cleverest of ruses, and the 
only one that would have had effect upon him. 
You were prepared to melt his heart and re- 
vive his old infatuation by a pretence of iil- 
ness, and you hud surrounded yourself by the 
most becoming appliances to set off your 
beauty and to do away with the effects of the 
last seven years. The play is played out, 
Margaret.” 

‘“‘ Not quite,” said the divorced wife, a vin- 
dictive light beaming in her eyes. ‘I love 
Richard Hanghton, as you know, Thomas. 
You heard all I said to him. He has ripened 
into a noble, grand man, and I worship him. 


| If he will not tuke me as bis wife, he shall 


never marry any other woman. You know I 
mean what I say!” 

‘Bunt you would nos run into daager, 
Margaret ?” 

‘Would I not? I would brave any danger 
to prevent his marriage with another. But 
enough of that,” and the woman sat up Upon 
her couch, and pushed away with a gesture of 
loathing the heavy masses of hair from her 
face. ‘The first act of the play has ended, 
to correct your expression, Thomas. We have 
money enough—at least I have. You are je- 
voted to me. Iam not quite satistied with 
Sir Richard Hanghton’s assertion about Lady 
Redwoode. It is true she is older than he, 
but I also was older; I mean to watch them, 
to make myself familiar with his very thoughts 
and with her every action, And, as I suid, in 
the hour that is to crown his happiness he 
shall know such disappointment as I now 
know !”’ 

“Weil, I will help you to the best of my 
power!” declared Mr. Sorel. 

‘“‘I knew you would, Now leaveme. We 
must quit this place at once, and I must 
Gress.” 

He obeyed the mandate, leaving the apart- 
ment, and the actress sprang from her bed 
aud engaged in her toilet, displaying a feverish 
activity strongly in contrast with her recently 
assumed illness. 

(Lo be continued. ) 
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A SUNNY CORNER. 
—0:— 


Ir every heart had a sunny corner, 
A place for roses and pinks to blow, 
Throughout each season, there'd be no reason 
Nor any chance for a weed to grow. 
Nor in that corner would sweetness linger, 
Its treasures guarding with j-alous care, 
Bat like an essence its gravious presence 
Would soon be manifest everywhere. 


O, we may sit in our shady corners, 
And with the spiders grey fancies spin, 
Bat, spite of endeavour, we cannot ever 
Succeed in shutting the sunshine in, 
It stretches over, and reaches under, 
And finds its way through many a chink, 
To lift and lighten, to cheer and brighten 
More weary ones than we know or think, 


If but one heart has a sunny corner 
In which the owner may bask awhile 
When the sky 
shrouded, 
And the world, for the nonce, forgets to 


is clouded, in darkness 


smile, 
Increase of health is his goodly portion, 
And strength t’ encounter the daily strife, 
And sufficient gladness to conquer eadness, 
And give him a longer lease of life. 


And if eash heart had a sunny corner 
Wherein swees blossoms and herbs would 
ow, 
There'd be no reason, in any season, 
For thorns of sorrow or weeds of woe; 
Each face, reflecting the inner glory, 
beter ~ shine with love and with gladness 
en, 
And to higher living and nobler giving 
We'd nerve ourselves and our fellow-men. 


O. C. 








BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. 
—:0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


‘* Even a dog likes to belong to somebody,” 
thinks Mona Waring, with a pathetic little 
smile, and presses her fresh young face 
against the unresponsive window-pane, as she 
gazes out of the gloomy room at the still more 
gloomy surroundings—a straight road, built 
in with houses on all sides. 

Not a pleasant look-out, certainly, and the 
evening light is getting grey, while inside in 
the room a bad fire struggles with the dark- 
nes3, and is fast dying out from want of 
attention. 

Mona heeds neither the fire nor the twilight. 
It is all the same to her whether the winter 
sun goes wearily up to make another day, or 
goes wearily down to end it—itis the same 


to Mona. Nothing ever makes any difference’ 


in the daily monotony of her existence. 

When all the other girls had left the school 
for the holidays, to go to homes more or leas 
happy, she had felt a passionate, useless long- 
ing to have a home too—to have someone to 
loye her and care for her—some face to grow 
brighter at her coming. 

But what is the nse of wishing? Just now 
she has seen a girl of her own age passing by, 
her arm lovingly in her mother’s, and the 
two faces—oh ! so happy! 

And into Mona's lonely heart a longing has 
o— to have some love—some interest in 

e. 

Her own mother, who died, she has been 
told, at her birth, is but a name to her, and 
her father is in his grave too. All her life 
she has lived in this dreary, second-rate 
school, badly fed, badly clothed, and her inner 
soul starved. 

And what is to become of her life ? 

The girl's soft flower-like face is grave, and 





her large, soft hazel eyes are sad as they look 
out at the grey sky persistently. 
A twinkling bell rouses her. 


stairs to her room, brushes her brown hair, 
washes her cold hands in cold water, and comes 
down again slowly and listlessly. 

Now, tea may mean a variety of things. It 
may be the dainty five-o’clock service, with 
pretty cups and fragile bread-and-butter and 
sweet cake. Or it may mean the homely, 
old-fashioned high-tea, with hot cakes, eggs, 
cutlets, golden butter, home-made bread, mar- 
malade, honey, or the many luxaries that 
have a cosy style abont them. Or again, it 
may be the spurse, desolate, echool-room tea, 
with stale bread and bad butter, and tea 
tasting of hay water. 

To this latter feast the bell has summoned 
Mona, Demurely she enters the sitting-room 
of the Miss Harpers’, who educate young 
ladies on moderate terms, and nourish their 
bodies on moderate terms too. 

And Mona drops a prim little curtsey, and 
takes her place in abject humility and silence 
at the festive-board. 

But she is young, and even wishy-washy 
tea and stale bread-and-scrape are better than 
nothing after an early, scanty dinner off 
Australian beef and potatoes. 

Her appetite is young and healthy and 
Mona partakes heartily of the bread-and- 
butter, too heartily to please the Miss Harpers, 
who look upon this girl as a clear loss from a 
pecuniary point of view. 

They do not speak to her during the meal 
nor she to them. Miss Harper the elder jots 
down accounts in a notebook between the 
bites of the bread-and-butter. 

And Miss Harper the younger eats away in 
stolid silence, the two ladies having allowed 
to themselves the luxury of a shop egg, that 
in charity let us suppose was once fresh. 

Mona, having finished her bread-and-butter 
in spite of the withering glances cast at her, 
and having drunk the tasteless tea, sits in 
silence awaiting the Miss Harpers’ pleasure. 

By courtesy during the holidays she is 
allowed to sit with them during tea-time and 
bed. time. 

This hour is called recreation, but wherein 
the recreation exists it were hard to say. 

The tea-things are carried away. Mona 
supplies herself with a book, which she reads 
under protest, and the teachers of a thorough 
and Jadylike education carry on a desultry 
conversation in an undertone. 

And by-and-by Mona lays down her book 
and gazes into the fire, her pretty, serious face 
more serious than usual to-night, her sad, set 
mouth more set and sad than its wont. 

A slight diversion is caused by the sound of 
the postman’s knock, and presently a letter is 
brought in, which Miss Harper scans before 
opening. 

And Mona, looking up, meets Miss Harper's 
eye, and knows the letter is about her. 

Beyond the fact, which she has guessed by 
some quick intuition, she takes no farther 
interest, merely concluding that the letter 
contains the half-yearly cheque forwarded 
by her unknown grandmother, for she has 
seen Miss Harper with a practised hand 
transfer the cheque from the letter and hold 
it in the hollow of her palm while reading. 

So Mona starts when Miss Harper abruptly 
addresses her. 

‘‘Mona Waring, your grandmother desires 
that you be sent to her immediately. It 
seems,” referring to the letter, ‘‘that her 
other granddaughter is engaged to be married, 
and you will be required to reside at Lonesome 
Lodge to keep your grandmother company 
instead of your cousin, Miss Carlton.” 

Then, as a great dawning of a joyfal surprise 
flushes Nona’s transparent face from brow to 
chin, Miss Harper stares at her vindictively. 

“ Ungrateful girl, to show such undisguised 
joy at the prospect of leaving those who have 
given you a home for years, combining 


The bell, 
means tea-time, and Mona proceeds up the! 





the advantages of a happy, comfortable home 
with a first-class education and a liberal 
table,” winds up Miss Harper, quoting her 
own advertisement with much impressive- 
ness. 

Withasudden and almost irresistible desire to 
laugh, Mona’s thoughts fly to the “liberal 
table” of Australian beef and bread and- 
scrape, and with difficulty she composes her 
features and brings her expression to a suit- 
able degree of decorum under the withering 
reproof on account of her unholy joy. 

But through her brain the glad words go 
repeating themselves. 

“Tam going away, I am going away,’ and 
her blood goes tingling with excitement down 
to her very finger tips, while dimples keep 
coming and going at the corners of her 
mouth, . 

Very demurely she listens to the long 
harangue that follows, of which her ingrati- 
tude forms the text, 

She looks up at last when Miss Harpen’s 
eloquence has expired with an indignant 
snort; and with as much control as she can 
muster, asks when she is to go. 

‘To-morrow, and the sooner the better,” 
she is told, but all the unkindness cannot 
owen the joyful excitement out of Mona’s 
ace, 

To-morrow! to-morrow! to-morrow! Oh! 
will the morrow ever come? 

‘Miss Harper?’’ ste asks with a certain 
timidity and pleading in her young voice. 
- a tell me what my grandmother is 
ike ?”’ 

‘Your grandmother, Mrs. Rea, is a hard, 
unforgiving woman. Oh! you are going to 
no very loving heart. You will be tolerated 
as a necessity, nothing more,” replies Miss 
Harper, and Mona feels chilled and dis- 
appointed. 

‘‘ Unforgiving! Why what has she to for- 
give?” . 

** Ask her,” is the laconic reply. 

Not very encouraging ; but Mona is hopeful. 
Any home must be better, more bearable. 
than this. There will be someone to care for 
her—her cousin, perhaps. Then, with a 
feeling of compunction at feeling such glad- 
ness, she holds out a slim, small hand. 

‘¢ Please, Miss Harper, will you forgive me 
for seeming so very pleased? I have never 
been away before, and it will be like holi- 
days, you know.” 

‘Pray don’t apologise,” retorts Miss Har- 
per, icily. ‘“‘I know better than to expect 
gratitude from any girl, and now you may go 
to bed, and have your tltings packed by ten 
o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

And on the morrow, Mona stands besides 
her box, watching, with dim eyes, her one 
friend, the housemaid, struggling with a rope. 

‘I am sorry to leave you, Anne,” she says 
gently, and her face flushes. ‘‘ And I wish I 
had a little present to give you as a keepsake, 
but I have no money, and you know my 
clothes are not worth giving anybody.” 

‘Don’t say a word, Miss Mona, dear,” and 
the girl is tearful too. 

“Your sweet face has brightened many a 
hard day’s work for me, and I will miss you, 
never fear.” 

* Anne, I want you to be kind to that poor 
little Fanny Dene for my sake. And please 
give her my pot of musk, and you can have 
the geranium. And Anne, if Miss Harper 
leaves her without dinner for a punishment, 
will you try and get her something to eat ; for 
she is very delicate, and I know she gets such 
headaches that she cannot learn her lessons.’ 

“J will, Miss Mona, I will. Poor Miss 
Fanny won't trouble anyone very long I’m 
thinking, poor heart.” 

** Good-bye, Anne, and thank you so much.” 
And Mona, bursting into tears, as she kisses 
the homely face of the only friend she has 
ever known. ‘“ And, Anne, if Iam ever rich 
and happy, you shall come and live with me. 
Good-bye, good-bye.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


Wirtn the wide sea in front, and the wild 
brown mountain behind, stands Lonesome 
Lodge, so called from its utter isolation from 
any other dwelling, 

And lonesome it certainly is, shut in by 
the heavy frowning hills, and facing the great 
open sea, where the mighty waves roar and 
moan amongst the rocks by night and day. 
Why the house was ever built is a mystery, 
and why old Mrs. Rea ever bought it is a 
greater mystery still, But here she has lived 
for eighteen long years, just the length of 
Mona's life, a hard, sullen, solitary old woman, 
living her lonely life without complaint. 

Mona has reached her journey's end, and 
feeling horridly lonely and nervous she 
stands on the steps of Lonesome Lodge with 
her box beside her, where it had been put by 
driver of the mail-cart, which has conveyed 
her for the last fourteen miles of her journey, 
and with a forlorn sensation she watches the 
car driving away in the gloom. 

It is a wild, wet night ; the waves are rush- 
ing in amongst the rocks with a sullen, per- 
petual boom like thunder. Mona has never 
seen the sea, and she feels frightened at sound 
of the voice of the many waters. 

Straining her eyes through the increasing 
dusk, she can see the massive blackness of the 
mountain rising up into the darkness, grim 
and spectral in the half light of a short 
winter’s afternoon, and the roar of the sea 
appears to be close at hand. 

Indeed, she can feel mingling with the rain 
in her face the salt odours of the spray, and 
through the shadowy clouds mingling with 
the driving mists of rain she can see, for the 
first time in her life, the white-capped racing 
waves, that, like phantoms in the darkness, 
go flying along ’twixt earth and sky, weird and 
spectral, 

To Mona, the whole horizon of whose life 
had been bounded by the smoky walls of a 
large town, there is something almost appalling 
in the grandeur and utter loneliness of the 

e—so wild and black it all is, with the 
ring sound of wind and waves breaking the 
grand stillness—reo far away she seems, so 
forlorn, and she turns and looks up at the 
black, silent house, her future home, witha 
grave face and a beating heart. 

No one comes to open the door, for the best 
of all reasons, that Mona has not yet thought 
of knocking or ringing. She knocks now 
timidly, and yet the sounds seem to echo away 
through the house, and presently a servant- 
man opens the door wide, and the wind and 
the rain and Mona ail seem to be carried in 
together in a rush, and the door is slammed to 
again with a crash. 

“This way, miss! 
lu e after |” 

And down a long passage Mona follows him, 
feeling very lonely and dreary, and terribly 
frightened. And the wind seems to be how!- 
ing and shrieking outside, and tearing round 
and trying to get.in. 

Those long passages are not lighted at all, 
and Mona follows the lamp and the old man- 
servant till a door is opened, and she is ushered 
into a large, gloomy drawing-room, where she 
stands fora moment looking about her with 
shy, troubled eyes—forlorn and miserable- 
looking encugh in her wet garments, her wind- 

hair and the rain-drops wet upon her 
cheeks like tears. 

There is no one in the room, and Mona 
crosses the fioor and stands near the fire, wait- 
ing and listening to the rising fury of the 
storm, and wondering what sort of welcome 
she will get, and when her grandmother will 
appear. . 

She starts when a voice sounds suddenly, 
and looks with startled eyes at the speaker, a 
girl of about her own age, very slight and 
small, with a pale, colourless face and grey 
eyes. 

“So you are Mona? I am your cousin 
Mar ore 
And for a second the two girls look at each 


I will see to your 





other—Mona with a world of longing in her 
soft, expressive face, and the other with a 
quick, steady stare, that in one moment takes 
in every item of the storm-tossed, travel- 
stained figure before her. 

‘*I suppose you aré very tired?” she says 
at last, looking at Mona’s flushed, shy face 
with a hard coldness in her gaze. 

To Mona’s unsophisticated eyes, Margaret’s 
dress of black velvet, that makes her small 
figure smaller and slighter still, is something 
wonderful, so tiny and dainty she looks, with 
her dead fair hair curled on her forehead, and 
her large, clear grey eyes looking up at Mona, 

‘* How pretty she is! I am sure I shall love 
her,” thinks Mona, with all a schoolgirl’s 
admiration for her own sex. 

Pretty she certainly is, as far as features 


and hair and eyes go, but what a cold light | 


shines in her eyes, with their fringe of lashes ! 
What a determined line her lips fall into when 
the smile dies away! 


‘* Yes; I am tired,’’ Mona answers. ‘But 
shall I see grandmamma to-night ?” 

“Oh, yes,” with a short little laugh. ‘‘ But 
do not expect a rapturous welcome. You see, 


it was by my advice grandmamma sent for 
you. 
present,” with a smile and a glance at her 
engagement ring, ‘‘you know my time is 
pretty fully occupied.” 

‘‘ And you think she won’t be glad to see 
me?” asks Mona, blankly. 

“I did not say that; but you know she 
bears you a grudge for being here at all—in 
the world, I mean.’’ 

“I can't help being in the world; and I 
don’t want to come where I am not wanted,” 
Mona answers, flushing hotly, and with that 
rebellious curve on her lip which the Mizses 
Harpers strove so hard to conquer. 

Margaret shrugs her small shoulders, 

“It is no use talking like that. She yighes 
you to be here, and there is nothing elg® you 
can do that I can see but put up with grand- 
mamma and her odd ways. And now I had 
better show you your room, and you can trim 
yourself up before dinner. Whata tall girl 
you are, Mona! I feel such a mite beside 
you. I suppose you think this is an awfully 
lonely place? What fan you must have had 
at school ?” 

“Great fan,” says Mona, drily, with a keen 
recollection of the tough Australian beef, aud 
the many festive delicacies of her late home. 

She looks at her cousin Margaret as she 
trips before her up the dark staircase, and 
follows wearily. 

And presently Margaret opens a door with 
a little apologetic laugh. 

“I didn’t choose your room, you see. 
Grandmamma says you are to begin as you are 
- goon. Thank goodness, I shall soon be out 
of it.” 

It is a small room, with no fire in the empty 

te, and the furniture and hangings have a 
amp, dreary smell, Through the shaking 
window-panes the gusts howl and shriek dis- 
mally, and Mona looks round upon her future 
quarters with a chill sensation of disappoint- 
ment. 

Her eyes fill suddenly with tears,— 

‘* Why did she send for me at all?” 

‘* Because she didn’t want to pay fer you 
any longer at school, I suppose!’ returned 
Margaret, with a laugh. ‘‘And now I must 
be off. I expect Edward to dinner— my 
‘future’ you know. And remember I shan’t 
even let you look at him. I am a terribly 
jealous little person. Oh! he is so handsome, 
Mona, so grand and strong. Six feet high, 
fancy! You can find your own way down, I 
suppose?” and away she flies, leaving Mona 
standing before her unopened box mournfully 
while Margaret speeds away to meet her 
“future, six feet high, and oh! so handsome.” 

“Tf I cared for a man, I would not speak 
of him like that,” Mona says aloud, with lofty 
scorn. 

Poor child! Her notions of men are very 
vague indeed; her acquaintance with the 
species being derived from books. Up to the 


She can't be very well left alone, and at | 


_an no living, breathing man has crossed 
ona’s path. 


even boasted the attraction of the proverbially 
captivating music or drawing-master. And 
yet, like all girls, she has formed her ideal of 
what a man might be. A being brave, yet 
tender, strong, and loving, with a mind and 
intellect superior to hers, and a great warm 
heart, trusting and loving, like the heroes of 
old. 

However, this is no time for dreaming of 
possible, or still more impossible, heroes. 
Mona goes down on her knees and vigorously 
hauls off the rope round her box, which, being 
guiltless of lock and innocent of strap, nncloses 
easy, and all Mona's worldly possessions lie 
before her, and in five minntes she has 
adorned herself according to her lights; and, 
candle in hand, sets out boldly on her journey 
downs‘airs. 

Bat Mona does not know the many ins-and- 
outs of Lonesome Lodge. In a house with 
many long passages it is easy to take a wrong 
turning, and just asshe is beginning to realise 
that this is not the way she came up a sudden 
current of air puts out the candle, and shé is 
left in total darkness in a state of excitement 
not altogether pleasant. 

There is not a sound but the roaring of the 
sea outside and the howling of the wind—not 
a ray of light in any direction. 

Mona strains her eyes and her ears asi he 
gropes her way cautiously down the passage. 


i She calls softly, but no one answers, and she 


listens again trying to catch some sound that 
will guide her the right way. 

“‘T can’t stay here all night,” she thinks, ‘I 
must try and find my way down,” feeling care- 
fully along the wall. 

A ray of light shines suddenly from under a 
door, and without hesitation she gropes for 
the handle and opens the door wide. For « 
moment she stands with her heart in her 
mouth irresolute. 

This must be her grandmother, this tall, 
forbidding-looking woman, who stands erect, 
gazing at her with almost horror. 

‘*I beg your pardon,” falters Mona. 

‘In Heaven’s name, whoare you?” cries the 
old lady, in a voice broken with fear or emo- 
‘tion, standing erect by the dressing-table, 
shaken as it were with some strong terror that 
makes her features repulsive in their angry 
excitement. ‘‘ Speak girl! Ah!”’,with a gasp- 
ing chuckle of angry laughter, ‘of course 
you arethe child. Bat how dare you come 
and frighten me like that?” 

“I did not mean to frighten you, grand- 
mamma !’’ Mona says, half crying, and com- 
ing forward with a vague idea of some show 
of affection’ on the part of her grandmother. 

But Mrs. Rea does not reciprocate any ad- 
vances of the kind. She draws her tall, thin 
figure up to its full height, and waves the girl 
bac 

‘Why did you come to my room like that? 
Why did not Margaret tell me you had come?” 

“T lost my way; my candle was blown out, 
and——”’ 

“ Well, light it, and go downstairs!” 

d Mona comesacross the room and obeys, 
and the light of the tall wax candles on the 
dressing-table shines fall upon her face. 

And as if drawn by some magnet power 
Mrs. Rea’s hard, cold eyes fix themselves upon 
the fair loveliness of her granddaughter's face 
as she stands timidly lighting her candle with 
downcast eyes and cheeks that are paler than 
usual. 

In the looking-glass Mrs. Rea can see the 
reflection, and she gazes at it as if against her 
own will, while in spite of apparently, iron 
self control, her mouth trembles as she gazes. 

It isa soft girlish face upon which she looks, 
with delicate brows, and the brown hair cut 
in short, soft waves on her forehead—an in- 
nocent, childlike face; and suddenly Mona 
raises her lashes, and in the glass the eyes of 
granddaughter and grandmother meet, 

She looks, and then into the face of the old 





woman comes 2 hard, vindictive look, and her 


The Miss Harpers’ establishment had not. 
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eyes glare back into those soft, hazel ones 
ooking at her so pathetically. 


| 


“You shall never come round me!” she | 


says, harshly. ‘* You have her eyes, her hair, 
her very expression ; but if in her grave she 
could feel that I hated you for her sake she 
should do so. She was my child—my favourite 
child—and I cursed her the night you were 
born, and I onurse her still!” 

‘*My mother?” whispers Mona, with a pale 
fave. 


‘Yee, your mother, girl—your mother, who | 


broke’ my beart!"’ 

Mona has lit her candle and stands still, 
with wistful eyes, waiting. 

*« You may go. What is your name? Mona! 
I forget, that was not her name. Well, go 
down déwnstairs. Remember I have given 
you a home—I, who might have left you to 
die by the side of the road!” 


| of adoration into the countenance 
beloved, as he takes up a good position on the— 
| like a child that has found some new and 


bombastio-looking man, with a good colour 
and very white teeth. 


He has long, thin, curious-looking hands, | sk 


and the fingers close tightly over Mona’s hand 
as with one rapid, comprehensive glance, he 
takes her allin; and then involuntarily 
glances at his own face in the mirror, as if to 
judge what sort of effect the’ sudden ap- 
pearance of so much size and good looks 
might have upon a stranger. 

Margaret—her whole face beaming with 
rapturvns affection—gazes up with a eg 


| hearthrog. 


*« Well, how is the old lady, Margaret? As 


well as ever?” 
“Oh, yes, just as usual. Mona is to live 


| with her, you know, when—when——” says 


So Mona goes with a feeling of injustice at | 
her heart, and slowly finds her way back to | 


her own room, and from thence down again to 


the drawing-room, where she finds Murgaret | 
with cheeks scarlet with expectation, looking | 


at the clock, and wondering why her Edward 
is so late. 

“Why, Mona, how frightened you look! 
Grandmarmma will be down directly, and she 
will be angry if she sees you like that.” 

‘*T have seen her, I went into her room by 
mistake, and I think I frightened her. 
was very angry,” explains Mona. 

Margaret laughs. 

‘* What an idea! Grandmamma must have 
been furious. Why, I could see she was quite 
nervous all day at the prospect of your arrival, 
énd then for you to pounce upon her like 
thet!" 

‘‘T think she took me for a ghost, I won- 
der if I am very like my mother?" remarks 
Mona, gravely. 

“T am sure I haven't the least idea who 
you are like. I suppose you do take after 
your mother; you are so nice looking. and of 
course you know your father sprang from the 
people, as they say—a self-made man, and 
all that sort of thing.”’ 

«I know no such thing!” cries Mona, with 

most lovely crimson flooding her cheeks, 

Jnever heard who my father was, but I 
know—I feél—that he could not have been a 
common man, or my mother would never 
have loved him!” with a world of tenderness 
in the word ‘“mother’’—the ideal, dead, 
mother she has only seen in dreams. 

Margaret laughs at her cousin’s indignant 
face, and jumps up on a footstool the better 
to peep at her own face in the mirror over 
the chimney- piece. 

“I don't know,’’ she says,’ lightly. “I 
never heard the whole story, only I have 
heard grandmamma say that your mother 
married beneath her; some man who had 
something to do with mines. He was clever, 
and he had risen or something. You need 
not look so angry; they are both dead now, 
and it does not matter.” 

‘Tt does matter,’ Mona says, with some 
indignation. ‘ At least, matters tc me.” 

“Hark! there is his knock—Edward's, I 
mean,” exclaims Margaret, and flies out of 
the room, to return in a moment or two with 
@ tall figure beside hér, whom she introduces 
to Mona as Dr. Smith. 

Smith! What an unromantic name, is 
Mona's first thought, whose vague ideas of 
lovers have up to the present been taken from 
the “ Knights of the Round table,” and after 
Lancelot Dr. Smith sounds prosaic indeed, 

“ How do you do, Miss Waring? You Had 
a wild day for your journey.” 

And Mona helding out a shy hand in greet- 
ing looks up to see the six feet of solid man- 
hood which Margaret is co proud to possess. 

She sees before her a tall, florid man about 
three-and-thirty, with dark, carly hair, and 
bold, dark eyes, 

Dr. Smith possesses jnst encugh valgar yood 
100ks to makes him proud of himeelf arid ob 
noxious to most other people. A conceited, 


Margaret, with a charmin 
And Dr. Smith laughs loudly. 

“Oh, yes. I know, when—when,” mimio- 
ing her ; and then turning to Mona—— 

‘You won't find your grandmother very 
pleasant to get on with. Margaret is her pet, 
you s¢e. She told me all aboat it.” 

“Did she?” says Mona, with a crimson 


face, thinking that the ‘“‘all’’ of course in- 


cluded her father, who sprang from the 


people; and, feeling a sudden dislike to this | 


| rnan, she moves away to the other end of the 


She | 





room, leaving Margaret and her fiancée whis- 
pering and laughing together. 

And presently Mrs. Rea comes in, tall and 
erect, in black satin and old lace. 

She greets Dr. Smith with frigid courtesy, 
while his manner changes trom ite free.and- 
easy way to the greatest humility, and Mar- 
garet flies to fetch a cashion for her grand- 
mother, and to wheel her favourite chair to- 
wards the fire, making a grimace behind the 
old lady’s back at her Edward as she does so. 

Mona, pale and silent, sits in the shadow, 
having met one lightning glance of dislike 
from her grandmother's eyes. Sheis to begin 
as sheis togo on; Margarét had said, and tru 
if the beginning is so unplearant, what will 
the going on be? 

In silence, when dinner is announced, she 
follows to the dining‘room, but beyond a few 
remarks from Dr. Smith, intended to draw 
her ont, no oné addresses her. 

Margaret taking her cue from her grand- 
mother’s behaviour, leaves Mona to herself. 


to where sea and sky melt out beyond there, 
where the white crests seem leaping to the 


ys 
And Mona looks and looks with flushed 
cheeks and « full heart; for it is all very 
beautiful and wonderful, and ‘she has never 
seen it before. 

The salt spray lies upon her cheeks, the 
fresh strong wind plays with the soft waves 
of hair upon her forehead ; and lost in thought 
she stands with parted aes and looks her fill 

ry 





her! 


air of confasion. ' 


upon the storm-tossed fretting waves, and 
far away she can see a ship rolling and 
plunging through the billows, and she feels 


beautiful treasure—she cannot enjoy it enough. 
And the tangle of brown and shining sea 
weed, washed in by last night’s storm, and 
great lilac and pink jelly fish, all these things 
are new and strange. 

Like a child she fills ker hands with the 
treasures of the shore, and wanders up and 
down, peeping into the pools in the rocks, lost 
in wondering admiration of the beauties there. 
The deep dark pools, with their fringes of 





ruby sea weed,and weeds white, green, and 
brown waving to and fro, like'a fairy scene, 
with the crimson anemones, that look as if 
studded with turquoises. 

But ever from the contemplation of these 
‘Miniature beauties Mona turns to the 
' grander and more appalling beauty of the 
| hurrying, driving waves, that kissed by the 

sunshine, change in colour every instant, now 
| bright and dancing, now black and lowering, 
| as the clouds for a moment blot out the sun- 
‘shine. It is new life to her, and her thoughts 
tare fall of an almost solemn delight as she- 
‘ and gazes. 
**Good morning, Miss Waring! The sea is 

wild to-day.” . 

| And turcing with a start, Mona finds Dr. 
: Smith beside her, and, school-girl as she is, 
‘ golours all over her epeaking, sensitive face. 

| - «] gaw'you from the cliffs,” continues the 


, Geotor, lodking down ut her @s he speaks ; 


noticing, perhaps, how fair and erect she is. 
| And I could not imagine who was indulging 
in areverie by the sad-‘sea' waves. Absola' 
you did not stir for fully five minutes.” 
| “No,” says Mona, simply, her eyes never 
looking at him, but owt over the changing 
| waters, “It is the first time I heve ever seen 
the sea, and I cannot help looking at it. It 


And feeling like some outcast, the poor girl is all so wonderfal—#o very, very beantiful.” 

sits in lonely isolation ; her soft eyes once or! ‘‘ Yes, it looks prétty to-day! ” he returns, 
twice looking appealingly at the hard, anlov- trying to get a ‘straizht look at her eyes to 
able face of the mysterious grandmother who decide in his own mind whether they sre dark 
visits her mother’s ‘sin so heavily upon her. (blue orhazel. “Bat you see, Miss Waring, 

“IT will try and please her,” thinks Mona, we live here all the year round, and I fancy 
and yet feeling in her heaft she conld never flat- most of us would rather look at anything than 
ter, @nd cringe, and fawn like Margaret and the sea. Margaret would, I know.” 

Dr. Smith, who seem to vie with each otherin! “I feel asif [could never tire of it,” 
practising humility and self-abasement. ‘Mona answers with conviction, and she does 

And Mona goes sadly to bed to-night in her honestly believe that she would never weary 
new home, and lies awake long, listening to of the restless, tombling waves. — 
the sobbing of the restless waves upon the; ‘‘Is it ever quite calm, Dr. Smith ?” 
shore. Oh yes, like a mill-pond sometimes, I 

- | think this is a gloomy district myself, shut in 
| by that heavy black a ey dat a _ 
| bare, dreary sea to look at. t is da 

OBAPSER ; Ih. enough sometimes. You will want a little 

Lixe the clear shining after rain, the morn- | gaiety, won't you, just fresh from school?” 
ing breaks, with a barst of stnshite upon a' Mona turns and begins to walk towards the 
troubled sea. | cliffs. , 

Mona, standing close’ to the fringe of white! “I do not know anything about gaiety; the 
foam, gazes and gazes with great, wordering séhool was very quiet, and [ have come home 
eyes at the scene before her, érinking it all in, , to help grandmamma now.” 
tasting the pleasures of a new sense, a new| ‘So [ heard. You must not try and cut 
detight—satisfying an unknown longing in her , out Margaret, though,” says Dr. Smith, with 
nature at first sight of the wonderful stretch @ laugh that might be called uneasy. 
of water before her —the great, wide sea. “ Out her out, Dr. Smith—how? Ido not 

Thus far and no farther shalt thoa go, and , understand.” a 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed. And | “ Well, you know Margaret and I are to be 
the great green swelling waves heave and} married,” he explains, with » manner inténded 
swell, and rear themselves and come with a | to Sonvey what s lucky girl Margaret is. 
crash, but cannot bréak the Divine decree.| ‘And the old lady has made a will, leaving 
And, out in the distance, shine patches of | éverything to Margaret, and Lonesome Lodge 
purple and sunlight, and the white gulls; as well. I felt very sure of the legacy till you 

vheel and flash in the morming sunlight, and | catie.”’ 
rise in white flocks from the windblown, “I do not understand you,” Mona says 
rocky shore, and go flying away and away coldly. 
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“Or rather you pretend you don’t, Miss 
Waring,” Dr. Smith, keeping pace with 
Mona overthewshore. ‘“ Perhaps you under- 
rate Pp own powers. I fancy now that you 


+ have #véry taking way if you chose, 
andad—_ 3 

4 e stops at the look in Mons’s upturned 
‘ace. 

At #fimeon-heat of fury se has stopped 
cind teed ilies, Bae-ayen dus 

“Tt you mean that Ll would tey to make 
grandmacdmia leave me 


holding out his hands ~ 


“TI have had quarrel] with you, Dr. 
Smith,” Mona ngintee, with all the dignit 
of her’ yours, looking full avhim wi 
her eyes. 

“ Well, shake hands. I su 
how wéll you look in a passion 

“f know nothing of thesort,”*"etorts Mona, 
with glowing elieeks. ‘Good. bye, Iam going 


in. 

“Soam I, to pay may reepedts fo my fair 
Margaret.” 

So they pass in together, and Margaret, at- 
tired in a crimson cashmere and an abtindance 
-of cream lace ruffles, meets them in the hall, 

‘*Edward! Why, how early you are’! ” she 
cries, with the rapt look of adoration rushing 
over her face, as she holds out both hands 


you know 


greeting. é 

‘Tam sure you don’t think my -visit too 
early, eh, Margaret?” he returns, with‘a self- 
satisfied smile, ‘I think Iam pretty sure of 
‘tay welcome from one small person.”’ 

Margaret smiles with pleasure, and Mona 
with contempt written on every line of her 
“face goes away down the long passage. 

Slim, straight, aid severe in her dark grey 
gown of charity-ctit,as she had ‘said to her- 
self sooften. But atl the pdor gowns in the 
world cannot donceal the unconscious grace- 
falness of her walk, and she earries her young 
head like a queen. Dr. Smith looks after her. 

‘‘ What a beauty that girl is! She looks a 
thoroughbred all over !”’ 

‘* Her looks belie her, then,’’ Margaret says, 
spitefully, ‘for her father was a common 
man.” 


“Well, no matter who he was, she has 
beauty 'and:style about ler for anything. I 
‘am only afraid the old lady will change her 
mind and split the fortune.” 

‘She will never do that; she hates her too 
anuch.” 

Together they go into the drawing/room. 

ret-shuts the door, and then comes’ and 
atands in front of her lover and looks straight 
up at him. 

‘And if grandmamma did divide the 
money it wouldn't make any difference, would 
‘it, Edward?” her eyes looking up passionately 
“into his. 

“None im my feelings for you,” he replies, 
and stoops down and kisses her; and Mar- 
garet leans her head against him with a little 
sigh. ‘ Batyou know, Margaret, youdo know, 
my love, that a poor country doctor has not 
much to marry on, and we might have to wait 
@ bit,’ sttoking her fair hair withhis long, 
sinewy fingers. 

‘*And you love me, not the monty ?’’ per- 
sists Margaret, returning to the point. 

“I wou't answer that,” he says, playfully. 
“Don't I belong to you, you little’goose ? 
And of course I love you.” 








His words sound genuine, and he caresses 
her fondly enough, and no inner voice warns 
6¢ that the chain of her love is weary- 

i “e little. 

Clings to him and hangs about him .as 
she has done for the last year, and Mona is 
not spoken of again. The accepted svitor 
Stays torlaach, at which Mrs. Rea B, 
@nd afterwatds Margaret suggests a 

Bat-Doetor Smith explains that a dispen- 
saty dootor’s time is not always his own, and 
— must start on his three-mile walk’ 
‘home. 

“I will come with you, Edward. Just wait 
a minute; I am longing fora walk,” cries 


“ ‘Mies Waring— will you not 
come, you and Margaret can walk back 
together,” sxys Dr. Sraith, hetping himself to 
a glass-ef-sherry ; ard Margaret, with a sud- 
@én orimson in her cheeks, stands at the door, 


for Mona's answer with anything but 


@ 166k of pleasure on her face. 

“Edo not care to go,” answers Mona. ‘* You 
would both rather betogether, and perhaps I 
may nét walk-out any more to-day.” 

“ Ohy-that is nonsense!” says Dr. Smith, 
at aud I have quite enough of each 


“Margaret does not thick that,” remarks 
Mrs. Rea, with one quick look at the burt- 
grieved look in the girl's fice. “ Where two 


is company, Dr. Smith, three is trampery,- 


as you ought to know.” 
he doctor shrags his broad shouliers, 
strokes his moustache, and says no more. 

Ava.presently Margaret appears ready for 
the walk, and the pair of love-birds sally forth, 
apparently inthe best of humour with eacti 
other. But this,fine spicemen of the male 
sex has alittletemper of his own, and. after 
proceeding along im-silence for nearly a quarter 
of a mile, comes out with a growling obser- 
vation of, — 

“TI hope you are not going to develop a 
taste for jealousy, Margaret ?” 

“ Why, what do youmean ?” says Margaret, 
tarning pink to the tips of her ears. 

** Well, I simply mean, once for all, that I 
won't put wo with it. Why didn’t you ask 
your cousin to come with us instead of leav- 
ing the child to the tender mercies of 
that old tyrant of a grandmother.” 

**Inever thought of it, and I don’t think 
she wanted to'come; and'can you wonder that 
I want to-have you. ali for myself, Edward, 
dear ?” slipping her hand inside his arm, and 
looking up with tears trembling in her eye- 
lashes. 

“If you mean by that that Iam never to 
talk to another woman but yourself you are 
very much mistaken. It shows that you have 
very little faith in me; and I can tell you, 
Margaret, that if you want to drive a man 
from you, that is the way to set aboutit. I 
am going to marry you; I am very fond of 
you, and can you nut be satisfied with that?” 

‘Oh, Edward, don’t be soangry!” Tears 
are rolling over Margaret’s cheeks. ‘I love 
you so much,and I long to be with you, and 
I thought you felt the same.” 

** So I do. only I won't be made a laughing- 
stock of. Now, dry your eyes, and you may 
give me @ kiss.”’ 

And Margaret obeys, end kisses him thank- 
fully, with a passionate tenderness he will 
never feel. 

* And now’we won't fay any more about 
it,’ he says loftily. ‘‘ Don’t look so blue, 
little one. I am not angry with you.” 

Margaret lifts his hand and lays her check 
upon it with a gesture that would touch a 
finer nature—it speaks so strongly of the weak 
dependence on his love, his forbearance. 

“When you are angry I am miserabie,”’ she 
whispérs. ‘ Suy you love me, Edward?’ 

“Qf course I do. Aren’t you going to be my 
wife? Don’t be silly, Meg; if only that old 
lady would’see the advisability of starting for 
another sphere we might be married ai 
once.” 


swift look up into his face, “ grandmamma 
wished us to be married before, and that wag 
why she sent for Mons.” 

** Of course that is all right; the weddin 
couldn’t be soon enough to please me, but will 
she come down with symething handsome as 
a wedding present?” 

‘** Not till after her death,” Margaret says, 
with a hot face and lips that tremble. “ It ig 
@i-left to me, Edward, every bit ; forty thou- 

nd pounds and Lonesome Lodge, but she 
‘Would nof like to think we were waiting for 

death.” 

* Forty thousand poundsand your own sweet 

is ® prize for any man,” replies Dr. 
Edward Smith, with @ smile, “But, 
et, we must be sensible. I have’ more 
debts than Tlike to think of, and for your 
seke a wellyae my ow I must patise. Sup- 
posing, my de#r, that we were married, and 
that all of a@udden that orariky old woman 
changed Ber midd, and lef the forty thousand 
pounds@aid Lonesome Lodge to someone else 
oat <eOugin Mona, for imstance? Where 
I betiten ?” 

‘eolotr has all left Margaret's face—an 

angry lighteomes into her eyes. 

Tn that-case I suppose you would marry 
Moria?” she says, bitterly. 

‘I never said 80. Bereasonable, Margaret ; 
I at ae anxious to be married and happily 
settled aw you are,” and somehow she winces 
at his words; ‘ but I will ask no wife toshare 
my poverty,’’ ke continues, magnanimotsly. 
“The dearer I loved you the more anxious I 
would be to keep you from the degrading 
misery “Of poverty. What love can last and 
remaia proof to the dragging down and level- 
ing infiaerice 6f Overdue bakers’ and butcher's 

2 3 ? ” 

And Margaret, who, selfish as she may be, 
would share @ crust with him without mur- 
muring, says nothing, only sighs. 

‘‘ And now you are vexed,”’ says Dr. Smith. 
** You think I don’t love you because I don’t 
force you to rush into a marriage, the happi- 
ness of which depends on the whirh or caprice 
of an exceedingly ill-tempered, prejudiced old 
woman, whose dislike at one granddaughter is 
the outcome of revenge.” 

‘* Then of course, Edward, you mean me to 
understand that if grandmamma altered her 
will and left Mona or anyone eleé the money, 
that in that case you would give me up?” 

Margaret speiks with trembling lips, and 
looks not at him, but away down the stretch 
of long, dreary road before them ; but her eyes 
are so full of tears she canriot see. 

‘*T mean nothing of the kind, I never said 
so, and I think that yon are a foolish, un- 
reasonable girl,”’ he answers, with extreme 
irritation. - “ I sincerely hope for your sake as 
well as my own that the old lady will not 
change her mind ; but if she does, would you 
wish to marry a man Without a penny?” 

Margaret says nothing. The question does 
not seem tomeanso much. Would she marry 
him, or would he wish to marry her? 

However, Dr. Edward Smith has no inten- 
tion of any serious quarrel between them, 
so he lays his hand op her shoulder, and while 
her face flushes at the caress, whispers,— 

‘« There must be no talk of us giving each 
other up, and you must be sensible, Margaret, 
and keep the grandmcther in good-humour, 
and then some day it will ail come right,never 
fear.’’ 

** T hope so,” Margaret says, in a low voiee, 
who feels that the forty thousand pounds and 
Lonesome Lodge is the one link that binds her 
to ber sweetheart. 

Injustice, peevish ill-temper, sbuase, she 
hag borne at his hands often, but has always 
made allowance for him. She could bear all, 
forgive all with feminine patience and slavish 
submission, could forgive anything but the one 
thing which haunts her oft-n—the chance of 
his wavering ia his ailegieuce to herself. More 
than once, in the depths of her own hear, she 
hes acknowledged, and with bitter tears 








‘I think,” says Margaret, hastily, with one 


realized, that the fat legacy promised by her 
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‘' I COULD NOT IMAGINE,”’ DR, SMITH SAYS TO MONA, “‘ WHO WAS INDULGING IN A BAVEBIE BY THE SAD SEA WAVES.’] 


gracdmother is dearer to Dr. Smith's heart , 


than hereelf. 

Margaret lacks the secret, or the charm, or 
whatever it is, that enables a woman to keep 
a man faithful in every thought—to keep her- 
self the one only woman necesgary to his hap- 
piness—his very life. 

Perhaps it may be that so much of the love 
is on her side, so little on his. 

And now she turns her tearful, grieved face 
up to him with a rost timid whisper. 

* Kiss me, Edward.” 

And he grants her requést as if he was con- 
ferring a favour, saying, as he does so,— 

“It is not very good form to spoon on the 
public roads, is it ?”’ 

But there is no one near; there never is on 
these lonely roads, which seem to lead away 
into a bleak, bare country, while behind them 
wr the sea, dark and sullen in the afternoon 

ight. 

** I must get home now, Margaret. Charm- 
ing as you are I must go.” 

“When will you come again?” Margaret 
asks, stroking his hand softly, and looking up 
at him with eyes that bear too strongly the 
trace of recent tears. 

A man must be very fond of a woman in- 
deed to care to meet these tearful, imploring 
glances that seem, somehow, to be a mute re- 


proach. 

“I won't come at all if I am to be treated 
to all this crying. You will spoil all your 
looks, Margaret !’’ 

‘* You made me cry,” she says, her eyes fill- 
ing again. ‘ You know, Edward, that one 
harsh word from you makes me wretched for 
the rest of the day.” 

A frown crosses his handsome face. 

Quarrelling and making up may be all very 
well, but too mach sweets may pall upon any- 
one, and Dr. Edward Smith has gone through 
too many of these scenes not to be a little 
tired of them. 

“Look here, Margaret! ” he says, his eyes 
darkening, and a scowl settling over his face, 





“you would weary the patience of a saint. 
No man can put up with this incessant grumb- 
ing, and these everlasting complaints. I hate 
to see you ory to make you unhappy, but 
upon my word, if you have nothing but tears 
- me edification, I won’t come and see you 
at all.” 

Many women weuld have said an eternal 
good-bye there and then, but Margaret can 
see no fault in her idol; her tears seem to 
scorch and dry up as if by magic. 

‘Oh, Edward!’’ is all she says, but the 
soft words only enrage him still more. 

“Oh, Edward ! and what does that mean ? 
My dear girl, when you and I are married do 
you suppose that I shall have time or inclina- 
tion to spend hours with you splitting 
straws?” 

She might have answered that he was sel- 
dom averse to the straw splitting himself, but 
she is afraid of him, and only looks piteously 
at him. 

* Can’t you speak, Margaret ?” 

*‘ Not when you frighten me like that, Ed- 
ward. Oh, my love! I will do anything you 
like, only don’t be angry with me.” 

‘‘Now you are sensible. Well, I don’t ask 
80 much—@ + face, no complaints, and, 
above all, Keep in with the grandmother. She 
must be pretty old, eh?” abruptly changing 
the subject. 

“She's eighty,” Margaret replies. 

“ Eighty, is she? A good age, but there is 
nothing to prevent her living for the next ten 
years. She seems very strong.” 

“She is, dreadfally strong!” 

“Oh, well, the strongest take cold some- 
times, and colds are sometimes fatal. Don’t 
let that girl Mona work her way into the old 
woman's affections, or your chances of becom. 
ing Mrs. Smith would be very small indeed.” 

So, asin most arguments of the kind, they 
have come back to where they started from— 
the probability or possibility ef Mona steal- 
ing into the old lady’s heart. 

‘*Grandmamma will never take a fancy to 





her if I can prevent it,” Margaret says, with 
ness. 

‘“*No, I am sure of that,’’ Dr. Smith an- 
swers, with a not altogether pleasant smile. 
# 4 good-bye, and remem all I have 
said.” 

And touching her forehead lightly with his 
lips he takes his departure, —— es 
the road, never looking back, while the gir 
who loves him stands with her dress blowing 
in the wind and watches his figure till a turn 
in the road carries him out of her sight; and 
then, with a short sigh, she, too, turns and 
sets her face towards home, 


(To be continued.) 


Ir isa great mistake to sup that real 
honesty can ever be followed and maintained 
from motives of policy. Although the proverb, 
“* Honesty is the best policy, in its broad and 
deep sense, is the very truth, those who take it 
as their motive to an honest life will mies 
both its truth and its gladness, because the 
have mistaken the meaning of honesty itecl?. 
They think of it only as a series of actions, 
whereas it is in truth a spirit that reigns 
supreme in the heart and shapes the life. He 
who is not imbued with the spirit, who covets 
the gains of dishonesty, and only resigns them 
in the hope that honesty may confer a greater 
gin, has yet to learn the meaning of honesty. 

owever successfully he may have assumed 
its garb, he is ignorant of its essence. A well- 
known divine, writing on the conditions of suc- 
cess says: ‘* Wisdom has riches in her right 
hand, and honour and long life in her left; but 
she must be wooed and won for her own sake, 
not for her dowry. She will not accept the 
fortune-hunter. If @ man cares more fer 
honesty than for policy, he will find honesty 
the best policy; but the honesty which is 
merely policy is no honesty at all.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


Basti RivineTon was seven or eight-and- 
twenty, a clever, persevering, young man with 
what outsiders thought fair prospects, seeing 
that he was already engaged as managing 
clerk to those celebrated lawyers, Messrs. 
Ashdown and Parry, at a salary of three hun- 
dred a year, which seemed to lookers-on 
affiaence for a single man with no ties ; but in 
epitg of this liberal income— in spite of the fact 
that Messrs. Ashdown and Parry had the 
fullest confidence in their managing clerk, and 
had been even heard to hint of a golden future, 
when he might become a junior partner.— 
I doubt if you would have found—consider- 
ing that he had neither sickness, poverty, or 
loss of friends to complain of—a gloomier man 
than our hero, 

The fact was, Basil had had a bitter dis- 
appointment in boyhood, and he had never got 
over it. Not a love affair— nothing of the sort. 
Basil flattered himself he was too wise to lose 
his heart to any woman. Love and marriage 
formed no part of his day-dreams. Although 
he fulfilled all his duties in the Temple with 
alacrity, although clients thought him a most 
attentive lawyer, and the partners sang his 
praises, in his heart of hearts, Basil con- 
sidered he ought never to have been in 
the office at all, He brooded over his fallen 
fortunes almost perpetually, and cherished 
one darling dream—a future prosperity, in 
which he might take summary revenge on the 
man he called his enemy. 

It was anold story now. Even Messrs. Ash- 
down and Parry, who had been legal advisers 
to Basil’s father, had well-nigh forgotten the 
rights of it. They so far recognised Mr. 
Rivington’s good birth as to invite him to all 
their parties. 
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[BasIL MAKES A VEBY NATURAL MISTARE.} 


Mrs. Parry, who was an invalid, admired 
the grave, stately young man, and would have 
liked to make much of him if she had known 
how ; and Mrs. Ashdown, whohad daughters, 
would not have objected to give one of them to 
Basil. But with all these kindly feelings, 
neither of the two ladies ever alluded to the 


Bt. 
ar Better not,’ had been Mr. Ashdown’s re- 
commendation. ‘I shall never forget Basil 
is my poor friend’s son. But Rivington’s 
ruin was his own fault, and the lad’s high- 
flown talk is all a pack of nonsense. The best 
way is to treat him as a clerk, and keep him in 
his place. It’ll dohim more good than nursing 
his pride in past glories.” 

But the years passed. The boy grew into 
a man, and a handsome, fascinating man 
witbal. 

The wives had followed Mr. Ashdown’s 
counsel. 

No one ever alluded to the past prosperity 
of the Rivingtons. They seemed to ignore 
that it had ever been, and not even Mrs. Parry, 
who, perhaps, knew more of the reserved youn 
lawyer than anyone else, never dreamed o 
Basil’s social ambition. 

It was an old story now, that of the fall of 
the Rivingtons. 

Basil’s father had come into ten thousand 
a year on his majority, and a clear unencum- 
bered estate. He was a gambler and a spend- 
thrift. Before he was thirty the fortune had 
been squandered, and the estate mortgaged to 
the hilt. Then he married an heiress, and 
enjoyed a kind of Indian summer of prosperity ; 
but in these days he made the acquaintance 
of a stockbroker called Granger, whom both 
Lady Alice Rivington and her son always con- 
demned as his evil genius, 

Granger declared all his transactions with 
Mr. Rivington were fair and honourable, but 
the fact remained that before Basil was fifteen 
his father was penniless, and John Granger 
master of Rivington Hall, which,unfortunately, 
was unentailed. 
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Basil was well-nigh frantic, for he loved 
his ancestral home with no ordinary affection, 
but other troubles followed thick and fast. 

Claude Rivington sank into a nervous, 
taciturn invalid, and died within a year of 
his ruin. Then ‘the wife and son collected 
their forces by a Herculanean effort, and a 
sacrifice friends called ridiculous. They cleared 
Claud Rivington’s name, and paid his debts to 
the uttermost farthing. The last penny of 
Lady Alice’s fortune, a sum left Baril by his 
godmother, the family jewels, all were given 
up. 
Then was no college career then, for Basil. A 
stool in the lawyer's office, and fifty pounds a 

ear, with the promise of his articles by-and- 

ye—that was the destiny of the boy whose 
birth seventeen years before had been cele- 
brated by sounding bells and blazing bonfires. 

But the worst blow of all remained. The 
worst men are sometimes the best loved. 

Alice Rivington had simply worshipped her 
scapegrace husband. It really seemed she had 
only been spared long enough to clear his 
name and pay his debts. She sank rapidly 
afterwards, and died within a year of the repro- 
bate, nominally of some grand-sounding 
disease—really, as the son knew well, of a 
broken heart. 

For ten years Basil lived alone, getting on 
slowly, but surely, and caring nota jot whether 
he did or not. 

He had but one aim in life, and he did not 
see in the least how it was to be accomplished, 
He wanted to overthrow John Granger and 
rejoice in his rain. 

There are some men—few I grant—who 
seem possessed with almost a woman’s tact 
and discrimination. 

Douglas Parry was one of these. Although 
he never spoke to Basil on the,subject, he 
knew. instinctively he cherished a grudge 
against the wealthy stockbroker ; and although 
the whole of John Granger’s business was 
transacted in their office, Mr. Parry managed 
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that, ase of it should poss through Basil's 
8. 

He himself never mentioned his client’s 
name Sane —_ —_ as oon was 
. & great too proad to questions, it 
followed that he knew nothing whatever about 
the way time had dealt with hisenemy. 

In the third year after Claude Rivington’s 
death, John Granger retired and settled at the 
Hall, aad then began a galé time for the 
tenanteand 
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John Granger did nos<eome of a 
family. He boasted neither: bias Siecl ane 
long descent, but he was one of nature's 
Go tartrom weeuging his queudeu send, 
the sume he hadeadvameed to Mr. Riving- 
ton farexeceded'tiie value of the Hall, con- 
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though he and her mother prepared at once 
to welcome their daughter, they were never 
allowed to do so. 

Lady Lonsdale died at sea, and the only 
creature left for the old couple to take to their 
hearts and foster was a small, slight girl of 
fourteen, who looked more like a child of 
eight. 

From that hour Dorothy became. the dar- 
ling of the Hall. It soon grew an established 
fact that Miss Lonsdale gould do no wrong. 
If she had not been a very sweet and unsel- 
fish nature the nnviersal spoiling she re- 
ceived must have rtiineéd her. As it was, she 
gtew up a simple English maiden, with 
talents of no common order, and a wondrous 
gift of wiuning hearts and making them her 
own. 

She was an heiress, whether or not she 
came in for John Granger's money—=since her 
father had left her fifty thousand pounds—so 
that Miss Dot was rich enongh to tempt 
= even if she had not been her own sweet 


She had grown up gracefal rather than 
élegant, interesting rather than ‘beautiful. 
She had her mother’s golden hair and dark 
blue eyes, but her features were the sinall, 
expressive ones of the Lonsdales, and she 
had her father’s dark brows and lashes. 

There wag nothing coquettish or flippant 
about Dot—no airs or affectation. If anything 
she was too simple, and too much in earnest, 
and—it wae young men brought this fanlt— 
a trifle too’yrave. 

She looked too serious for the idle badinage 
which has becorne the substitnte for conversa- 
tion nowadays: 

And yet Dot was neither a preacher nor a 
saint. She delighted in dancing, and a theatre 
was to her the greatest of trexts. 

Her grandparents always said. she had the 
lightest heart imaginable. Certainly she was 
the sunshine of the Hall, and they missed 
her bittetly when she was away, but for all 
that they liked Dot to pay’visits to her Lons- 
dale kindred. 

It was quite determined she ehould be pre- 
sented to the Queen amd enjoy a London sea- 
son ; and #0, not long after her eighteenth 
birthday, among the list of names at the first 
Drawing Roem of the year appeared, “ Mies 
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Lonsdale, by her aunt, the Countess of 


Netherton. 
And the old couple at Ri Hall ied 
in the accounts ch ‘p ‘reached them 


aunt's predi that she would return to 
them-an engaged lady meant that she 
> agen be their own again. 

y Netherton was years younger 
thamher brother, the late Sir Lonsdale, 
an@ Her own oliildren were still inthe nur- 
dibs tok a real in her 
nieesto society, the liberal contribution 
eldJohn Granger on making to her 





f means. Pipes 
you are # most enviable 


Tt was # bright May 


“Really, Dot, 


, and 
round, while the baby from its mother's arms’ 


Lord Netherton half sighed as he looked at 
the little group. 

‘*IT am very happy,” returned Dot, calmly. 
“Bat I don't see that I am to be envied, 
Uncle Guy! ” 

Lord Netherton looked at his wife. 

“ Do you know that the partner who took 
you into supper last night has been here to 
ask for a longer partnership?” asked the 
Countess, purposely avoiding names, from re- 
gard to the many little pitchers aroand her. 
‘*Amd>I-dow’t believe there is a girl in 
nena who would not gladly be in your 
Pp ace ” 

‘* Well,” said Dot, smiling, “they can’t all 
be ORs you know bat ofie can, and doubtless 
will.” 

“Dot!” 

** The honour would be too great,” said Mies 
Lonsdale, laughing. ‘I am sare, aunty, I 
was never meant fora great lady. It would 
be like living always in. conservatory, where 
the heat almost stifles one!’’ 

A glance from her husband, and Lady 
Netherton left the room, calling Dot to come 
with her. 

Miss Lonsdale shragged her shoulders, and 
| followed her aunt submissively to her own 
| boudoir. 

“ My dear child,” began the Countess, ‘do 
try and beserious. Lord Fane is coming at 
| twelve ‘o'clock for his answer.” 

“His answer is quite ready. I wouldn't 
marry him if he were’ as’ricoh as Croosus !” 

*“*Dot!” 

‘*He is so intensely dull. Why, Aunt Kate, 
I was yawning after ten minutes of hia society 
last night, and only think what it would be to 
live with him !"’ 

“ Do you ever mean to live with anyone?” 
asked her ladyship. suddenly. 

“ Certainly. lasstre you I have not the 
slightest desire for a solitary existence. I 
mean'to live at Kingswood with my dear’ old 
grandparents !”” 

‘* Bat, Dorothy, Mr. and Mrs. Grangercan't 
live for ever.” 

Dot tnrned on her with dreary eyes. 

“ You need not have reminded meof that,” 
she ctied, reproachfally. “ Of course I‘know 
| people who are seventy and sixty-five can’t be 
i expected to live as long as a gitl of eighteen ! 








I must lose them some day, but not for 
years!” 

“Bat wouldn’t you like a house of your 
own, Dot—a house where you were queen ?”’ 

‘*T have a home of my own,” returned Miss 
Lonsdale -.lmly; “and as to being queen, it 
is @ very !uny thing, aunty, but wherever I 
am peopleseem'to let me have my own way 
—you'and uncle’ Gay, as well as the rest.” 

“don't quite Know who could help it; 


but, Dorothy, this*is\your fourth offer, and 
you Will never get a r 80 advantageous | 
Think ‘how 1 Me.and Mra, Granger 






“ y wodldn't:” contradisted Dot. 
‘ me.” 








the heir to the title (and, alas! | 
probably to little else), sat-on Her lep,nd'the | 
Ladies Marion, Jessie. Louise, clustered | 
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‘Really, Dot, you take my breath away! 
I know my brother was as poor as possible 
when Alice married him, but you know he got 
on afterwards. One or two unexpected deaths 
brought him to the family hoours, and an old 
aunt left him ail her savings. As to us”— 
here she blushed very prettily—‘ I would have 
married Gay if he had not had a halfpenny ; 
but then, you know, I was only the belle of an 
Indian hill station, and you are the beauty of 
a London season. The case is different.” 

“Tam not beautiful. Grandpapa often says 
I can’t compare tomy mother.” 

“ And,”’ went’on the Countess, resolved to 
do her duty properly while she waa about it, 
“the very faci of your beitig a great heiress 
makes it desirable you should marry a rich 
man.” 

Dot opened her eyes. 

“IT should have thought it dispensed with 
the necessity. Whyshould money want more 
money, pray?” © 

*¢ You are very provoking, dear! "’ 

‘* T don’t mean to be.” 

“# Don't you see, Dot, you have over two 
thousand a-year in your own right, that 
nothing can take from you? If you married 
against the wishes of ail your friends, if your 
husband were the most undesirable man in 
the world, itcould not affect your income. So 
long as you live you have the interest of fifty 
thousand pounds, and at your death you have 
the power of willing away the principal. With- 
out the fact that you are the presumptive 
heiress of John Granger, the niillionaire, 

ate a rich prize for any fortune- 
nter.” 

Dorothy grew so pale and grave that Lady 
Netherton half. regretted her warning. It was 
true, every word of it, bat ste would rather 
not have spoken it than see the hard, pained 
look settle on Dot’s fair face. 

“] think I understand,” said the girl, 
weatily. ‘I must have seettied very stupid 
not to take it in before, bat quite see what 
you riean now. Lord Fane is so rich my 
fortune can be no temptation to him. If I 
don’t marry him—or someone like him—you 
think TF shall be courted, not for what I am, 
but for what Ihave. Do you know, it never 
came into my head béfore? People are so 
kind to me, and life seemed so bright, I just 
took the kindness that came to me, and be- 
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lieved in everyone. 
now.” 

“‘ Don't look like that, dear !’’ pleaded Lady 
Netherton. ‘“ You quite hurt me.”’ 

“I know you meant it kindly,’’ confessed 
Dot, with a half sob; “but, oh!.1 wish you 
hadn't. I feel as if I should never believe in 
anyone again, Ob, Aunt Kate! why can’t I 
be like Marion or Jesse? They have nothing 
to fear!” 

. Almost as she spoke the door was pushed 
open, and the eldest of Lady Netherton’s 
children came softly in. 

Dacie was as little like one’s idea 
of a small “ladyship” as could be. Nine 
years old, with four younger brothers and 
_ gisters—one nurse for all demands, assisted by 
@ young nursery governess—it was not strange 
Marion had developed into a sober, trustworthy 
“elder sister’ instead of a spoilt child. 

She explained to her mother now with 
quaint, precocious anxiety that Miss Gray— 
the governess—was crying. She had a letter 
from home. Her mother was very ill, and she 
wanted to go home to her at once. 

“You will let her go, mamma!” pleaded 
the child. ‘ We oan manage without her if I 
dress the children.” 

Dot was laughing at this suggestion. Poor 
Lady Netherton struggled between kindly 

mpathy with the governess and anxiety 
about the well-being of her own flock deprived 
of her care. At last Miss Lonsdale said, 
suddenly,— 

“ Let her go, iunty. It is the very thing, 
and I will take care of the children till she 
comes back.” 

“And your balls?” asked the Countess; 
‘your parties—what of them ?” 

“Well, you know, it would be very awk- 
ward going anywhere just now, as I should be 
sure to meet him. A week’s seclasion would 
really be the best’ thing in the world for me. 
I was going to jar or I should go home for a 
week, but this will do just as well; besides” 
—and she raised her blue eyes pleadingly to 
her aunt's face—‘* I know I am not much use 
in the world. Do let me have the comfort of 
knowing lam doing something for once, You 
know you will be wretched if you keep that 
poor girl from her mother !”’ 

Tt was settled, as might have been guessed. 
Miss Grey went home in tearful gratitude, 
Dot was installed in the school-room, and the 
report that Miss Lonsdale was indisposed 
reached the gay circles where she bad been so 
much admired. . 


I shall know better 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Asxupown was taking a protracted 
holiday. He left London at Easter, and, 
instead of the fortnight in Paris he had 
spoken of, had not returned a month later, 
when May was far advanced. 

His absence was not particularly incon- 
venient. Ashead partnér he could, of course, 
choose his own time for return. 

Mr. Parry was by far the most active and 
popular member of the firm, and the absence 
of the chief merely threw a little'more work 
on his shoulders, and drew him into rather 
closer relationship with the young managing 
clerk, Basil Rivington. 

A childless man, with a wife who, though 
the apple of tis eye, suffered so mach from 
ill-health as to make it impossible for her to 
go about with him, Douglas Parry was just 
bp man to need someone to make a friend 
of. 

It was a real attachment that united him 
to Mr. Ashdown; aid while that gentleman 
and his family’ were abroad there were many 
hours the lawyer would have found lonely 
had he not ‘acquired the habit-of making a 
companion of young Rivington, often taking 
him home to dine and sleep at the Richmond 
villa, which Mrs. Parry’s gentle ‘presetice made 
80 real a home. 

Basil honestly liked the Parrys. He opened 
his heart to them more than to any other per- 





son; but so deep had grown his reserve since 
his mother’s death that even they knew 
nothing of the thirst for revenge he che- 
rished in his heart. 

They sat together in the partners’ private 
room discussing some knotty case, when Mr. 
Parry asked suddenly, — 

“« By the way, Rivington, where do you live? 
It never struck me till yesterday. If I wanted 
to send a telegram to you, or if you were ill 
and I sent to inquire, I shouldn’t have the 
faintest idea where to find you.” 

‘‘T never thought my private affairs could 
interest you.”’ 

The older man looked pained. 

“T thought we were friends,” he said, 
simply ; ‘‘ but even if you choose toregard our 
connection simply in a business light I should 
like to have your address.’’ 

16, Theobald-street, Kennington.” 

Mr. Parry started. A Londoner by birth, 
he had passed many years at Clapham; and 
it so happened, in his boyish days, Theobald- 
street had been a short out for him on his 
way home from §8t. Paul's school. Thus he 
remembered the locality perfectly ; eminently 
respectable, no doubt, but far more suited to 
men whose whole resotirces amounted to a 
pound or fifteen shillings a-week than to the 
young fellow opposite, whose income was 
larger than that on which many men marry 
and bring up a family in comfort. 


‘** I suppose you are fond of tramways,” he | 
‘‘T know many prefer them | 


observed quietly. 
to trains.”’ 

“T always waik,’’ returned Mr. Rivington, 
grimly ; ‘“‘ I don’t approve of wasting money.” 

‘* You must be saving it extensively, I should 
imagine, by living at Theobald-street. Why, 
in my time, lodgings there would not have cost 
ten shillings a-week !”’ 

“T pay six.” 

Douglas felt bewildered. 

‘* My dear Rivington,” he said, gravely, “‘ no 
man admires thrift more than I do; but I 
think you are carrying it too far. Surely, at 
your age—you mast be nearly thirty—some- 
thing of home feelimg and comfort is needed 
in your abode, unless, indeed,’’ and he laughed, 
“you are engaged to be married, and all this 
economy is practised that you may shorten 
the time of your probation; though, really, 
with your present income. I don’t see why 
you should have to wait. Many couples begin 
housekeeping on less. I did myself.’’ 

‘‘T am not engaged to be married, and what 
is more, I never shall be. I have my club for 
all needful social purposes, and I have an 
object for saving money.” : 

Douglas looked at him pitifully. 

“You don’t mean you’re still labouring to 
pay your father's debts? Itshought that task 
was ended long ago?” 

‘So it has. I don't see why I shonld not 
truss you. I am convinced that, sooner or 
later, a just retribution will visit John Gran- 
ger. When he is ruined, and the property he 
unjustly seized falls into the market, [ want 
to buy it. Idon’t care what sacrifices I make 
in the meanwhile. I don’t mind if I live at 
Kennington till Iam grey-headed. AllI want 
is to die Rivington of Rivington.” 

In answer, Basil had expected some sur- 
prised remonstraace, some vehement censure 
of his scheme as utopian. It dawned on him 
slowly he would rather have had either than 
the point-blank silence with which Mr. Parry 
regarded him. 

At last he could bear the awful stillness no 
longer, and broke the pause himself. 

**Of course I know I have little chance of 
success. Scrape and save as I will it is well- 
nigh impossible for me to put by more than 
two hundred a-year; and however carefully I 
invest my little hoard it is mere folly to think 
it would ever reach the lowest sum which 
would be demanceé for Rivington Hall. Itis 
my life’s object, and it will fail. I shall live 
to see John Granger ruined and disgraced, 
but I shril never re-enter Rivington as its 
master.” 

‘My dear fellow,” said Mr. Parry at last, 


| locking at the young man with deep com- 








miseration, ‘‘you have brooded on your mis- 
fortunes until you have well-nigh lost your 
senses. You speak like 8 madman!” 

Basil drew himself ap proudly. 

“Of course, I know it seems absurd to 
think of my ever being rich enough to buy 
back Rivington; but estates have been pur- 
chased by honest savings before now.” 

“ge not thinking of Rivington, but of 
yourself. There is nothing in the idea of 
your pinching yourself and making your life 
one long self-denial which would make me 
anxious. Many men before you have sacri- 
ficed their life’s happiness tosomesuch chimera. 
It is your wild talk about Mr, Granger makes 
me fear for your sanity.” 

Of course you can’t condemn him. He is 
tich, and so all men speak well of him; but 
even you can’t deny he took advantage of my 
father’s misfortunes to wrest his estate from 
him, and Rivington Hall is only his by a 
clever fraud.”’ . 

Mr. Parry let the young enthusiast go on. 
He knew too well the good it would do him to 
speak of his injaries to check him; but when 


| Basil stopped from sheer want of breath, he 
' asked, calmly,— 


‘* What, in your opinion, was the right 
price of Rivington Hall? Supposing you were 
a millionaire (as John Granger was reported 
to be then), and you were about to purchase 
the estate, what would be your estimate ?”’ 

“A hundred thousand pounds,” was the 
auswer, given so promptly that Mr. Parry felt 


' confident the question had been often raised. 
| ‘* My father sold several farms. 


The income 
frem the estate now is barely seven thousand 


' a-year; so the figure I have named would be 


a fair price. If it was a forced sale, though, I 
don't suppose it would fetch half.” 

Mr. Parry turned to him quietly. 

“The price paid by John Granger was a 
hundred and twenty thousand.” 

“He never paid a penny.” 

‘« Pardon me, he advanced your father fifty 
thousand on the security of Rivington, When 
he took possession he had to pay another 
seventy thousand to free the estate from mort- 
gages. From first to last he has paid twenty 
thousand pounds more than what you decided 
would be a fair price.” 

**I don't suppese he really paid the’ fifty at 
all. We never saw a shilling of it.” 

‘Your father received it in bank-notes. I 
was present at the time. The greater part 
went to pay his ‘debts of honour,’ the rest 
was lost at the Derby the next week.” 

“At any rate, you can’t deny Mr. Granger 
gloated over his misfortunes ?”’ 

“Did you ever see John Granger ?” 

“Never,” and the young man flushed 
haughtily. “In the days when my father 
first knew him he was anxious to ask him 
and Mrs. Granger to Rivington; bat, of 
course, my mother would not hear of enter- 
taining a shopkeeper and his wife.”’ 

“TI never knew before a stockbroker kept a 
shop,” remarked Mr. Parry, coolly. “I 
know your mother came of a high family, but 
what good did it do her? Have any of her 
grand relations ever held out a helping hand 
to you?” 

** She had no relations nearer than cousins, 
and. I don't require a helping hand at all.” 

‘* Well, let me finish. Basil, I don’t often 
speak of the past. We have been associated 
in business for years, and I have never for- 
gotten you were my old friend’s sen; but I 
did not speek of the old times because I 
thought it would only do harm. Now for this 
once you must hear the truth. Your father 
was a gumbler; he had many eplendid quali- 
ties, but bis infatuation for gambling in any 
form was his ruiv. To ithe eacrificed wife, 
home, and son. He was well-nigh #t the end 
of his course when he met John Granger; 
beyond lending him money at a far more 
moderate rate of ifiterest then was to have 
been expected. and doing his be#t to dissuade 
him from ruinous speculations, Mr. Granger 
had no business dealings with him. They 
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were fairly intimate. Your father had a won- 
derful charm of manner, and no doubt he 
was a very agreeable visitor at the stock- 
broker’s house; but from first to last Mr. 
Granger never reaped any pecuniary benefit 
from the intimacy. So far from triumphing 
over his ruin, John Granger consulted us as to 
whether, if he forewent his claims, the estate 
could be saved for you. But there were so 
many creditors it would have been impossible, 
Intead of gloating over your sorrows both he 
and his wife sympathised with you, and they 
waited two full years after your mother's 
death before they took up their abode at 
Rivington Hall.” 

‘*Then they do live there?” said Basil, 
quietly; ‘‘I have often wondered.” 

“ They have lived there ever since the time 
I speak of, and I don’t think a kinder, 
simpler couple ever existed.”’ 

‘‘ They must have a dreary time of it,’’ said 
Basil, ‘‘ for, of course, no one would notice 
them or their unmannerly children.” 

The lawyer smiled—he could not help it. He 
had been at Captain Lonsdale’s wedding, and 
well remembered the beautifal vision who had 
called John Granger father. He had admired 
Mrs. Lonsdale extremely, but he had no mind 
to speak of her to Mr. Rivington, or to explain 
that her daughter was now the belle of the 
season. He only answered, quietly, 

“Society opened its arms to receive Mr. 
and Mrs. Granger very widely. Unfortunately 
they had nochildren ; had they had a son there 
is no family in the county who would not have 
welcomed him as a bridegroom.” 

Basil Riving‘on sat so silent that the kindly 
lawyer felt alarmed. 

‘IT am sorry if I have pained you, but, 
indeed, it is best you should know the truth, 
and not go on nourishing your prejudices.” 

Basil sighed. 

“IT can trust you,” he said, slowly. 
“* Answer me one question. Was there or was 
there not anything dishonourable in John 
Granger’s dealings with my father? I don't 
mean as the world or as society counts dis- 
~— bat as such men as you understand 
it?” 

‘‘ Nothing.” 

“‘ Then my life's work is at an end.” 

‘‘Don't speak like that. You can’t mean 
oan life’s work was revenge on Mr, Gran- 
ger ” 

“ Yes,” 

“This is terrible.” 

“‘ Think of what I have suffered! Think of 
these ten lonely years I laid my father’s 
ruin, my mother’s death, my own poverty, all 
at his door. I think for years I have lived 
only in hopes of vengeance, and of once more 
becoming master of Rivington ! ” 

“I don’t see why you should give up the 
last aim.” 

“I thought you called it dreadful?” 

“To hope to win it back through Mr, 
Granger’s rain—yes. But if you like to spend 
your youth in the dreary process of saving 
money—if to this end you give up pleasure, 
society, all such hopes of wife and children as 
muke life dear—Isay if you gave your whole 
soul to the work I believe you would find Mr. 
Granger a very just man. He would under- 
stand your desire to redeem your birhtright, 
and sell Rivington Hall to you at any price 
estimated by a fair judge as its value.’’ 

Basil looked thoughtful. 

** But you don’t advise it?” 

“I don’t. You are eight-and-twenty now. 
Supposing Mr. Granger accepted a quarter of 
the price in cash and the rest remained on 
mortgage, think of the years you must toil 
before you could amass even the sum required 
for that! Really you would be forty or fifty 
before you were even the nominal possessor, 
and you would be an old man before the 
mortgages were paid off. To my mind it would 
be devoting your life to a shadow.” 

“I don’t see anything else to live for.” 

“ Then find something.” 

“*T can’t.” 

“* You go out sometimes, don’t you?” 





“Oh, yes! I accept all the invitations I 
get. They are not many.” 

‘“‘ Then surely somewhere you have seen nice, 
pretty, amiable girls?” 

** Heaps.” 

“ And would not one of them compensate 
to you for the loss of the Hall? Believe me, 
Basil, what you want is a wife and a home of 
your own.” 

“ Bat——” 

‘‘Hear meout. Theobald-street can’t be 
home. And go you have let all your aims and 
hopes centre in winning back the home of 
your boyhood. Believe me, Basil, if you took 
a small house and furnished it after your own 
taste, and when it was ready brought home a 
fair young wife to rale over it, in a year's 
time you would be able to think of Rivington 
Hali without a pang.” 

“‘Talways thought matrimony was 80 ex- 
pensive!” objected Basil. 

‘I snppose you have saved money ?’’ 

“Fifteen hundred; fancy only that in all 
these years—a mere nothing !” 

“ Nonsense! Settle the money on your wife 
when she is found—all that remains of it after 
furnishing your house, which will take two 
or three hundreds; then I will tell you a secret 
—or what was to have been one—Mr. Ash- 
down means to retire after the long vaca- 
tion, and he rroposes that the firm shall be 
known in fature as Parry and Rivington. 
From next November, young man, you may 
expect a substantial addition to your income ; 
so if you take my advice you will look out 
for a wife at once.” 

“Tt seems to be giving up all hope.” 

‘““My boy, you can't have both,” said 
Douglas Parry impressively, “A happy 
home, a useful life now, or a lonely, self-en- 
grossed existence, with perhaps the chance of 
Rivington in the future, you must.make your 
choice. And now we must talk of business. 
It is late now, for we have gossiped uncon- 
sciously. I was to have gone to Lord Nether- 
ton’s to take him the latest letters about his 
case. I called this morning, but heard he was 
not expected from the country until six. Do 
you mind for once forsaking the delights of 
Theobald-street and calling m Mayfair for me 
any time after seven? You know all about 
the case as well as I do, so it will be the same 
as my going.” 

‘‘I like Lord Netherton,’’ observed Basil 
quietly. ‘‘ Things will go hardly with him if 
he loses his suit. He will be quite a poor 
man ” 


“Yes; and he has five children.. They’re 
nice people, and though lawyers ought not to 
have Recline I am sorry for them.” 

The clock was chiming eight when Mr. 
Rivingten knocked at Lord Netherton's door, 
and the servant who opened it assured him 
the Earl would be at home in half-an-hour. 
He had been much vexed at missing Mr. Parry, 
and had gone out to escort the Countess to a 
concert. Arrived there he would leave her in 
the care of friends, and return at once if the 
gentleman would please to wait.” 

The gentleman did please, and was ushered 
into a small sitting-room where a lamp burnt 
brightly. 

At first he imagined himeelf alone, and was 
beginning to turn over the leaves of a book on 
the table when a soft voice fell on his ear. 

‘* 80 Cinderella married the Prince, and 
lived happy ever afterwards; and now, 
children, you really must go to bed, or what 
will nurse say ?”’ 

Through the green folding-doora there came 
towards him a young girl simply dressed in 
black, with two children clinging to her skirts. 

They made a pretty picture Basil thought, 
The girl was a governess, of course ; her plain, 
untrimmed dress looked like it. Besides, Lady 
Netherton would not have left a visitor at 
home alone. 

She half started as she perceived a stranger ; 
then, after dismissing the children, she came 
back, and looking steadily into his face asked, 
“ Are you Wr. Parry?” 





“No; but I have come from him on busi- 
ness. I hoped to find Lord Netherton.” 

“He will be home very soon now.” 

She sat down, and Basil followed her 
example. Clearly since they were both inhabi- 
ting the same room they might as well enter- 
tain each other. 

“Do you know you recalled my childhood 
just now? I had not heard the story of 
Cinderella since I was a little boy.”’ 

“It is very pretty.” 

“ And very sad.” 

‘I suppose so,” said the girl dreamily. 
“You see the world is so big, and there are 
so many Cinderellas.”” 

It dawned on Basil suddenly she might be 
speaking of herself among them. 


It could not be a very brilliant lot, surely : 


to perform homely daties in a fashionable 
family, and see continually pleasures and 
amusements coming in for others which she 
had no share. 

Basil wondered what kind of woman Lady 
Netherton was, and whether she made the 
bread of dependence better for this blue-eyed 
girl, who looked a mere child herself. 

“I suppose so,” he said, after a pause ; “ but 
pe ion all have a fairy godmother, can 
+ e ” 

Nor & little glaes slipper !”” smiled back 
Dot, who had quickly divined the young man 
mistook her for the governess, and was 
heartily enjoying his pitying tone of com- 
miseration. It was so unlike the flowing com- 
pliments usually lavished on Miss Lonsdale, 
beauty and heiress! “I think that is the 
children’s favourite part. The last time 
Lady Louise—she is four years old—had a 
new pair of shoes she cried bitterly because 
her mother wouldn’t buy them of glass! 
like dear little Cinderella’s? "’ 

“You are very fond of children ?”’ 

Ho spoke as one who makes an assertion, 
not one who asks a question. 

Dot smiled. 

“Of these children. I don't think I have 
had much experience of any others.’’ 

‘The first situation,’ decided Basil. ‘I 
wonder how she likes it.”” Aloud—‘‘ Have you 
been with Lady Netherton long ?’’ 

“‘ Six weeks! I came to her when she left 
the country. I used to long to see London, 
but I was very much disappointed in it.” 

“ Why ?” 

“T don’t know, it is all such a whirl.” 

“ And youare used to a country life?” 

‘Yes, since I came home; but I have only 
been four years in England,” 

“TJ should never have guessed you to be 
foreign—you look English.” 

*‘ TI was bornin India, and lived there till I 
was seven years old; then papa’s regiment 
oy to Natal, and we stopped there till he 
di Rog 

Basil imagined her a poor soldier’s child, 
the daughter of a needy captain who died 
without making any provision for her. How 
was he to guess Sir Henry Lonsdale had been 
only second to the Governor in importance in 
Natal, and this slim graceful maiden was his 
heiress ? 

“Then you must have felt the cold ?”’ said 
Basil, prosaically, ‘‘ after living in India and 
Natal ?”’ 

“Qh, one gets used to things,” said Dot, 
gravely, ‘‘and I am very fond of England, 
though sometimes, when I see anyone from 
Natal, it gives me a sort of strange rein 
here,’”? and she touched her heart. “ You 
see it is all so different here.” 

“Tg Lady Netherton a nice woman?” 
asked Mr. Rivington abruptly. ‘Her hus- 
band is a good sort of fnan—rather careless, 
you know, but very kind-hearted I should 
8a o. 

Dot was on the verge of laughter—she really 
could not help it. It was an intense relief to 
her when a servant entered to say the Earl 
had returned, and forthwith il was mar- 
shalled to his presence. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Lorp Netuerton did not seek his niece. After 
more than an hour she heard the hall door 
close, and learned from the servants he had 
gone out with the ‘gentleman from Mr. 
Parry.” : 

«‘ He will go on to the concert and fetch Aunt 
Kate,” decided Miss Lonsdale to herself. 
‘*‘ Well, he might have come and told me if 
there was any good news about the law-suit. 
Dear me, Miss Gray must have a very dull life 
of it. I haven't filled her place—and it’s only 
a make-believe filling at the best—for twelve 
hours yet, and I’m heartily tired of it. Am I 
getting spoilt, I wonder? I used not to mind 
how quiet things were. I was as happy at 
Rivington as at the grandest ball, and now I 
am grumbling because I have to spend a few 
hours alone. I wonder who that man was? 
Mr. Parry’s partner, I suppose ; but I always 
thought Mr. Ashdown was an older man. 
How he seemed to pity me! Perhaps he has 
sisters of his own, and wouldn’t like the idea 
of one of them being a governess. Well, I do 
believe in all my eighteen years I never was 
an object for honest commiseration before. 
It’s quite a new sensation.’ 

Enter the Countess and her husband. 
Lady Netherton went up to Dot and kissed 
her smilingly. 

‘*You see,” she told the Earl, ‘‘ he has not 
eaten her up, though really it was a dangerous 
experiment to have been alone with her. 
Didn’t you feel scared, Dot ?” 

Dot felt put out. 

“I don’t understand,” she said quietly ; 
‘“* you are talking in riddles. If you mean the 
gentleman from Mr. Parry, he was very 
pleasant company, so quiet and well bred.” 

‘Tell her Kate,” laughed “Lord Netherton, 
“or she will go on praising her enemy.” 

‘*T haven’t got an enemy,” said Dot, com- 
placently. 


‘* Haven’t you never heard of Basil Riving _ 


ton, young lady? Don’t you know that he 
cherishes an aversion almost equal to a 
Spaniard's batred against your grandfather 
and his race?” : 

Dot had heard the story; had heard John 
Granger regret again and again the foolish 
mistake which made it impossible for him to 
befriend the young man. Dot had weaved full 
many & romance about the disinterested man, 
but she had imagined him gloomy and 
morose—as going about with hair half way 
over his shoulders, and a dress something 
between the costume of Bunthorne in Patience 
and the Master of Ravenswood ! It was be- 
wildering to find he comported himself just 
like the rest of the world, and looked not a 
whit different from any other young man of 
good birth and education. 

‘That Basil Rivington!” she exclaimed. 
“Why J never would have believed it.” 

“T assure you I was in a nice fright,’’ said 
the Earl emiling, ‘‘ when I heard Parry had 
sent instead of coming, and that his ambas- 
sador was with Miss Lonsdale! I knew per- 
fectly there was but one man in his office 
Parry would be likely to send, and so Dot was 
entertaining her grandfather's foe.” 

Dot looked unusually thoughtfot; she 
seemed taking the episode as something 
serious, while the Nethertons looked on it as 
an amusing adventure. 

‘‘Cheer up, Dot,” said the Earl gaily; 
“there’s no harm done. I don’t suppose 
Rivington knows that Miss Lonsdale is John 
Granger’s grandchild, and if he did he is too 
true a gentleman to be uncourteous to a 
woman. Did he talk so you or maintain a 
gloomy silence? You know it is a saying 
about him that he is never heard to laugh and 
rarely seen to smile.”’ 

“I think he smiled—once.” 

‘Then he did not know your parentage?” 

‘* He did not know I was Miss Lonedale. It 
was an absurd mistake, of course ; but he took 
me for the children’s governess.” 

_ Comedy in high life,” said Lord Netherton 
lightly, “lawyer’s clerk—disinherited gentle- 





man—nursery governess—a great heiress—I 
hope you both sustained your parts well.” 

“T liked him.” 

‘** My dear,”’ said the Earl to his wife, “‘ had 
we not better note down that sentiment care- 
fally ; it is the first time in all my acquaint- 
ance with her that Miss Lonsdale has deigned 
to ‘like’ one of the opposite sex.’’ 

‘I wish you would not be ridiculous,” 
pouted Dot. ‘I mean just what I say. I 
thought him a very sensible young man—and 
I liked him.”’ 

‘‘T had better give Fane and your other 
admirers a kindly hint that nothing but the 
profoundest sense goes down with your high- 
ress. They had better forsake the language of 
poetry and compliments and glean their con- 
versation from blue-books and statistics in 
fature.” 

But Dot was thorougly put out, and she left 
the room without another word, or even the 
ceremony of good-night. 

The Earl and Countess exchanged glances. 
These two understood each other so well they 
did not always need to clothe their thoughts 
in words. 

“It would be a very suitable thing,” said 
Lord Netherton slowly; ‘‘of course, he has 
nothing, but he comes of a fineold family, and 
has no ordinary talents.” 

‘And poor little Dot is almost weighed 
down with wealth. Do you know, Guy, I 
should like it very much.” 

‘Then say nothing about it ; our princess 
is of a slightly wayward temperament, and 
= never do anything she sees is expected of 

er.”’ 

“* My dear Guy, I was only speaking as one 
does of a castle in the air. Why Basil 
Rivington detests her grandfather’s very 
name. He would not marry a descendant of 
John Granger to save his life; besides, from 
all I hear of him, I should say he is the last 
man in the world to fall in love with an 
heiress.” 

‘* Need he know she is an heiress? Couldn't 
her little pastoral, begun by accident, be con- 
tinued, and he know her only as your little 
nursery governess? Your niece is a problem 
to me, Kate! She has declined the best match 
of the season, and I confess I have two fears 
respecting her. Either she will fall a prey to 
some unscrupulous fortune. hunter, or she will 
fix her attentions on some aristocratic scoun- 
drel endowed with a handsome face. The old 
folks at Rivington can’t live for ever, and 
the care of Dot will devolve on us. I must 
say I should like to see her safely mar- 
ried!’’ 

‘‘And there is nothing against this man 
except his poverty ?” 

“Nothing. Birth, character, tastes, and 
education, are all blameless.. Parry was talk- 
ing of him to me only last week, and said he 
could find but one fault in him. His early 
misfortunes had made him old before his 
time, and that if he did not fall in love soon, 
he would be a confirmed old bachelor by the 
time he was thirty !"’ 

‘* Well?” 

‘* What does that ‘ well’ mean?” 

‘¢ What do you want me to do?” 

‘‘Nothing. How long is Miss Gray going 
to be away?” 

. “A fortnight. Dot's filling her placs is, of 

course, absurd, but the children just idolise 
her; and really I can understand her not 
caring to go into society so soon after the 
affair with Lord Fane.” 

“A fortnight? Good! I have invited 
Rivington to dinner to-morrow en famille. I 
want to have a long conversation over this 
law business. Suggest to Dot she may not 
care to meet him, and, unless Iam mistaken 
she will declare she is quite ready to do so, 
only she must not be introduced to him in her 
true character." 

“ Bat——” 

‘*My dear, your réle would be simplicity 
itself! You know Miss Gray often comes 
into the drawing-room of an evening, and I 
don’t think we make her feel like an intruder. 





Set Dot to pour out tea, and, without a word 
from either of us, Mr. Rivington will go onin 
his error.” 

Lord Netherton must surely have had a 
great acquaintance with his niece’s character, 
for she did precisely what he foretold. 

‘‘Not meet him because he fancies grand- 
papa has injured him !. Why it's absurd, aunt 
Kate. If you think it would make you feel 
uacomfortable I'll not come in to dinner, but 
I shall be in the drawing-room after. I'll put 
on the plainest dress I have, and you need 
not introduce us, then he'll be sure to think 
I’m the governess ! ” 

“* Very well,” said Lady Netherton, gravely, 
** But don’t flirt with him, Dot.”’ 

“I never flirted with anyone in my life,’’ 
cried Miss Lonsdale, indignantly; “and I 
am quite sure Mr. Rivington is not the man 
to dream of such a thing. He is not in the 
least frivolous—a grave, rational individual, 
with plenty of commonsense, not an empty- 
headed coxcomb like Lord Fane!” 

Poor Lady Netherton, who had never seen 
her paragon so much bepraised by both her 
niece and husband, began to picture to herself 
a plain, cadaverous-looking man, who had 
some practical hobby - drainage, ventila- 
tion, or temperance), and rode it unmercifully 
wherever he was. 

She certainly did not look forward to her 
dinner the next night. But she was one of 
those large-hearted women who delight to 
show special courtesy to those on whom for- 
tune has not frowned, and so she dressed her- 
self in black lace and silk in Basil’s honour, 
and entered the drawing-room five minutes 
before seven, as pretty and attractive a matron 
as London oak have produced. 

“This is Mr. Rivington, Kate. He has 
been kind enough to throw some fresh light on 
our arguments in the lawsuit, and I have 
persuaded him to come here that we may talk 
over them in peace.” 

Lady Netherton put out her hand and wel. 
comed Basil with charming grace, but she 
was in extreme bewilderment the while, and 
felt inclined to charge both her husband and 
Dot with wilfully deceiving her. A ‘‘ practical, 
sensible, young man ”—a “grave, rational, 
individual,” that was how they had painted 
the young lawyer. 

Well, all tnat might be true, but how much 
they had left unsaid? Why, Basil Rivington 
was the handsomest man she had met that 
season, and his manners had a kind of courtly 
finish and dignified reserve, which reminded 
her of the old nobility of Paris before the 
Revolution ! 

Still she could hardly reproach her lord at 
that moment, and Dot was not there, so there 
wae nothing for it but to lock her surprise in 
her own heart, and go in to dinner on Mr. 
Rivington’s arm. 

The repast was simple, but not luxuriant. 
Everything was in perfect taste, but the 
meal remained a quiet family dinner, not a 
banquet. 

Lady Netherton rose almost directly the 
dessert was on the table, and said to her hus- 
band,— 

‘‘The children are not coming in to-night 
as you have business to talk about. Coffee 
will be at nine, unless you would rather have 
it here?”’ 

‘‘ By no means,” said the Earl. 

Then, as the door closed on his wi’e, the 
smile left his face, and he said, simply, to 
Basil,— 

‘‘ You will understand I have no common 
interests at stake in this lawsuit. I always 
knew losing it meant poverty, but I have dis. 
covered through Parry, lately, that if we fail, 
they can take every penny of my private for. 
tune for the costs on the other side. I shail 
have nothing in the world left. The interest 
of my wife’s fortune is two hundred a-year, 
and we have little children. Of course I 
could get a diplomatic appointment abroad, 
but that would be little enough. I do not 
want Lady Netherton to suspect how bad 
things are. She is anxious enough now.” 
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*« She does not seem so,” 

‘‘ She has a hopeful nature. Well, after all, 
I must not grumble. I had nine years of per- 
fect happiness before this wretched claim was 
started, and even if they make me a panper 
I shall bave my wife and children left !"’ 

The conversation was long and earnest, but 
no talking could change the fact that things 
looked very unfortunate for the Nethertons; 
and when Basil followed his host to the draw- 
ing-room, he had become so engrossed in his 
troubles as almost to forget the doubt which 
had occupied his mind all the way to May- 
fair. 

Shorld he see again the slim, black-robed 
figure whom in his heart he called his little 
Cinéerella ? 

One glance, and he knew she was there— 
the same black dress in its sweet plainness, 
and a trifio of fancy work in her hand. She 
dropped it as they entered, and rushed to the 
teatray. 

Lady Netherton made no attempt to intro- 
duce her, but as she sat down to pour out the 
coffee said, gently,— 

“ You had better ring, dear!” 

Basil's quick ears caught the last word, and 
concluded from it his heroine had at least no 
unkindness to put up with. Still, he thought 
irritably, they might surely have introduced 
him. 

It was trying, to say the least, he considered, 
with anyone whose very name he did not 
know, bat for all that his eyes lingered on the 
fair face as he took his cup of coffee from her 
hand, and he felt grateful to Lady Netherton 
when, still without using any name, she asked 
the little governess to sing something. 

“Sbe has such a sweet voice,’ explained 
the Conntess to Basil, when Dot had opened 
the piano. ‘She lived abroad until she was 
fourteen, so, of course, she has had but little 
training; still, no voice now seems to me so 
sweet. My little boy says the angels must 
sing like that in Heaven,”’ 

And as Dot's voice rose sweet and clear in 
that old but ever-touching baliad of * Auld 
Robin Gray'’ Basil decided he agreed entirely 
with the sentiments of Lady Nesherton’s son 
and heir. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A rortnicut is not a very long space of time, 
counting by days or weeks, bus it is astonishing 
how much can happen in it, 

When poor Miss Gray was hurriedly sum- 
moned to her mother’s sick bed Dorothy 
Lonsdale and Basil Rivington were perfect 
strangers, and, besides that, they were per- 
fectly heart-whole and fancy free. 

Both had a positive aversion for the mere 
talk of such things as love or marriage, yet 
before Miss Gray's leave of absence had more 
than half elapsed Dot and the young lawyer 
were on mosi friendly terms, and Basil at 
least had lost all intentions of perpetual 
celibacy. 

A great many wise people would have con- 
demned the Nethertons severely for letting 
such a‘state of things arise, but, as we have 
seen, the Karl and Countess were romantic, in 
spite of their small means and large family, 

Lord Netherton thonght the best thing that 
could happen to Dot would be to find someone 
who loved her for herself alone, and to be a 
pretty, gracefal Countess. 

There seemed to be a kind of poetic justice 
in love bringing back to Basil the old home 
which his father's folly had wrested from the 
Rivingtons. 

Neither the Earl nor his wife would have 
done anything to prevent the pretty drama 
enacted under their eyes; but beyond letting 
Basil continue in his mistake as to Dot's 
position in their family, they really did 
nothing to encourage him. 

It was more like one of those pretty toys 
which, once wound up and set going, requires 
no assistance from anyone. 


Basil's eyes to the cruel blight he was bring- 
ing on his life. 

He was just in the condition likely to fall 
in love when he encountered Dot telling the 
old tale of Cinderella to her little cousins. 
The mischief was done almost before Lady 
Netherton’s little dinner, and it was accom: 
plished beyond recall when the fair-haired 
girl sang the time-honoured ballads he had 
heard from his mother’s lips in childhood. 

He went home to Theobald-street hopelessly 
in love. Never had the meanness and dreari- 
neas of his abode so struck him. 

How could he gooey, have been contented 
to live there so long? What would Dot say 
could she see the place which for long years 
had served him for a home? 

He had caught her name that first night 
from the children. It was certainly peculiar 
they should be allowed to treat their governess 
so familiarly, bat then she was little more 
— a child herself, and the name just suited 

er. 

Mr. Rivington began to think seriously 
whether he should move at once. Whether 
he ever came any nearer to Dot or no he could 
never in be contented with those two 
wretched rooms. 

‘*T am going to take your advice,” he told 
Mr. Parry, frankly, the next morning when 
they were lunching together, ‘‘and I only 
wish you had given it me years before, I 
have wasted a great slice of my life.” 

‘‘Then you will forswear revenge, and try 
to be happy without the Hall.” 

‘*T am going to try and forget all in my life 
that happened before I came to your office; 
and, as a proof, I have given notice in Theo- 
bald-street, and mean to take rooms more 
suited to your managing clerk.” : 

“And the other part of my advice—for 
someone to make a.‘ home’ of the said rooms 
—what about that ?’’ 

Basil smiled, 

‘© We shall see.” 

The lawyer felt his counsel had not been 
thrown away. The talk fell on business 
matters, and, of course, the Netherton case 
was discussed. 

‘I’m glad you should consult with the Earl 
about it, The truth is, Basil, 1 have such a 
personal friendship for the Nethertons I am 
too anxious for the result to view things 
calmly, and weigh the pros and cons fairly.” 

“I dined there last night. Lady Netherton 
ig charming. I suppose you know her?” 

‘‘ Rather—considering she was my ward.” 

“Your ward? How strange !’’ 

“She was not a great lady then, but the 
orphan sister of a young officer who had 
nothing in the world but hispay. He married 
the daughter of a friend of mine, bat his regi- 
ment was ordered to India, and so his sister 
was left at school, and.for seven years her 
bright face was the sunshine of our home in 
the holidays. Fortune came to her brother 
again. He rose high in his profession, and 
came into the family honours. Katewent out 
to live with him and his wife when she was 
eighteen, but they only kept her six months. 
She married just before her brother was 
ordered to Natal,’’ 

‘India and Natal! That explains it,then,”’ 
said Basil, thoughtfally. ‘*No doubt Lady 
Netherton knew her parents abroad.” 

‘“My dear Basil, what on earth are you 
talking about?” 

“I was thinking of Lady Netherton’s 
governess, sir. She told me she was born in 
India, and lived first there and then at Natal. 
I was rather surprised to. see how completely 
at home she was with them ali; but,.of course, 
what you have told me makes it. clear. 
accnenet Lady Netherton knew her family 
well.” 


Now, it so happened that Mr. Parry had 
been introduced to the real Miss Gray, an in- 
estimable young person, with snub nose, sandy 
hair, and spectacles. He knew, moreover, she 
had never been ont of England in her life, 
and he saw at once his young friend was 





Mr. Parry's plain speaking had opened 
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anxious to understand its nature before he 
set him right. ; 
‘* They are pretty children, the little Ducies. 
Rather y for a governess.”’ 
“She is almost a child herself. They call 
her Dot, and Lady Netherton treats her some- 
thing like a younger sister. It was only her 
dress and her being with the children told me 
she was the governess; besides, they never in- 
troduced me to her.”’ 
Mr. Parry saw the truth ab a'moment. He 
had never chanced to see Dorothy Lonsdale, 
but he had known both her parents, and could 
understand their child was likely to be rarely 
attractive. 
That Basil had fallen hopelessly in love was. 
evident; but what he would say when it 
dawned on him his divinity was not a needy 
governess, but the heiress of a millionaire on 
whom he had vowed vengeanee, was hard to- 
uess. 
< I can'tenlighten him,” decided Mr. Parry. 
‘<I suppose the Earl and Countess know what: 
they are about.”’ 

lf they did not they were very rash, for 
they gave the young people a great many 
opportunities of meeting. 

The Earl and Basil would often be shut up 
consulting over the papersin the great case 
for an hour or two in the evening, and Lord 
Netherton always brought in his young aide- 
de-camp for coffee and music later, : 

Then Lady Netherton discovered he lived 
alone, and invited him to spend Sanday. And 
one never-to-be-forgotten Saturday he was 
permitted to help her and the governess.escort 
the three elder children to the Zoo. 7 

In eee tng Basil Rivin a was —— 
every possible opportunity o ing in love 
with, Dot, and, = do him justice, he availed 
himself of them zealously. 

“ Guy, how is this toend 2?” 

It was two days before Miss-Gray’s return 
when the Countess made this appeal to her 
lord. 
~ Mr. Rivington had been in for half-an-hour 
and never taken his eyes off Miss Lonsdale’s 
face, 

His secret was plain enough, batDot’s.sen- 
timents were a mystery; she was gay 
by fits and starts. Her aunt bad more than 
once surprised her in tears, and instead of 
taking any interest in her toilet fora bell at 
a noble duke’s three days hence (when Lord 
Fane, having departed for Norway, there was 
no longer any excuse for seclading herself) she 
did nothing but declare she should not go ; she 
hated dancing, and would rather stay at 
home, 

If Aunt Kate were tired of her she would 
go back to her grandparents. They would 
never be cross because she did not-ocare for 
balls. 

Lord Netherton looked perplexed at his 
wife’s appeal, and, man like, strove to put the 
decision on her shoulders, 

‘‘T should say you had better speak to her, 
Rivington’s safe to propose a soon.as he gets 
a chance, and really I hope she won't fly at 
him.” 

‘* Why should she?” : 

“There is no accounting for her fancies. 
She waa the sweetest girl lever met, bat this 
season has turned her head.” 

‘* What then ?” , 

“ Poor child! She has woke up tothe kn a. 
ledge she is a great heiress, and that much wf 
the love and admiration poured out on her so 
lavishly is paid to John Granger's grandchild, 
and not to simple Dot Lonsdale.” 

‘“ Well, you had better speak to her.” 

“But what am I to say?” 

‘Poor Lord Netherton got impatient, 

“I don’t know. Tell her not to snap the 
young man’s head off, for he is e fine honour- 
able fellow, and she must remembervhe might 
expect to redeem his fallen, fortunes. by @ 


fascinations of mind and person many an 
heiress would be proud to smile on him,’’ 
The Countess promised to do her best. She 





Llabouring under a mistake; bat he was 





breakfasted in her own room the next day 
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and sent a message for her niece, thinking 
thus to secure their tée d@ téte from interrup- 
tion. 

‘*T havea letter from Miss Gray, dear. Her 
mother is much better, and she returns to- 
morrow.” 

No answer. 

‘** Tt has been so good of you to tire yourself 
with the children, I can’t think what I should 
have done without you; but I am glad you 
won't be troubled with them much longer. 
You have lost a fortnight of the season 
already.” 

‘*T hate the season.” 

The Countess would not seem to hear. 

“Lord Fane sailed for Norway yesterday, 
£0 there will be no fear of meeting him at 
the Duchess's ball. I have chosen you a 
chenyes dress, and I mean you to look your 

st.’ 

“‘I don't want to go.” 

‘*‘ My dear child.” 

Dot bezan to sob almost hysterically. 

“Tthink [ am the most unlucky girl; 
everything goes wrong with me. Why wasn’t 
I born a poor hard-working governess, like 
Miss Gray ?”’ 

‘* My dear Dorothy, I am very thankful you 
werenot. Believe me, things are far better as 
they are.” 

“No.” 

“What is troubling you, dear. Won’t you 
tell me why you wish yourself in the place of 
poor Miss Gray?” 

Dot blushed hotly. 

“T should have been happy.” 

‘* My dear girl, I don’t despair of your being 
happy now, only tell me in what particnlar 
way being Miss Gray would have secured your 
happiness?” 

Dot blushed. 

**T should have thought you knew.”’ 

‘Do let me know, Dot, and I promise to 
help you in any way you like. Tell me.” 

As poor Dot kept silence, “‘ Are you repent- 
ing of your answer to Lord Fane?” 

‘*Oh, no;” most indignantly. 

‘‘ Have you come to my way of thinking that 
a home of your very own shared with someone 
who loved you dearly would be a better fate 
after all than being the sunshine of your 
grandfather's house?” 

There were deeper blushes than ever, but 
Lady Netherton quite understood the whis- 
pered almost inaudible reply meant ‘‘ Yes.” 

“ Well, then, I see no cause for tears. Basil 
Rivington is a lover of whom anyone in the 
world might be proud, and any stranger who 
had once seen him in your presence wonld 
know he worships the ground you walk on,”’ 

But even this speech brought no comfort to 
the fair, tearful face. j 

Dot sobbed on, and the Countess grew in- 
dignant with her. 

‘Really, Dorothy,” she said, gravely, ‘I 
can't make you. out. You must know that Mr. 
Rivington is only waiting for an opportunity 
to propose to you. If you can aay ‘yes’ to 
him: no one in the world will blame you, and 
we shall all rejoice in your happiness. Now 
do tell me what you have to cry for?” 

Dot dried her eyes. 

The wholesome reproof had, at least, braced 
her for an explanation. 

‘* He wi'l never forgive me. He hates deceit, 
He said so to Uncle Guy: last night. They 
were discussing some character in a book, and 
Mr. Rivington said,—' The one fault I could 
never pardon is deceit. All else might be for- 
given, but trust must die when it has once been 
deceived.’ Aunt Katy, every one of those words 
seem engraven on my heart. Till shat moment I 
knew nothing of my own feelings, except that 
I liked to be near Mr. Rivington and hear him 
talk. It all came to melikea flash of light- 
ning. I, who had never believed in love, had 
found my heart at.last, and is was his.”’ 

_ “You have not deceived him. We never 
introduced yeu to him! It was entirely his 
own mistake to fancy you were the governess.” 

‘* But we let him rest in is.’’ 

The Countess held her ground. 








“ And even if we did that is our fault, not 
yours. His love can’t be worth much if just 
that parts you.” 

Dot shook her head. 

‘“‘In any case, it would have been a struggle 
between love and pride. He would have had 
to sacrifice many prejudices to marry me, but 
now it is quite hopeless.” 

“ At least you will listen to him?" 

‘‘T had far rather not. It would be much 
less painful never to hear he loved me than to 
have the offer of his love and then lose it 
again.” 

And that was all poor Lady Netherton 
could extract from her wayward niece. 

‘Keep them apart if you possibly can,” 
was the last counsel to her husband. ‘ Dot 
is almost knocked up with fretting. Really, 
if she goes on like this I shall feel inclined to 
send her back to Mrs, Granger.”’ 

Re things never happen quite as people 
plan. 

While the Nethertons were striving to keep 
Mr. Rivington away from Dot, and yet not to 
fail in any hospitality to him, Miss Lonsdale 
took a sudden fancy into her head, which she 
did not communicate to any one. 

She knew that she was rich. Her aunt had 
explained it to her; but in spite of Lady 
Netherton’s information, Dot’s ideas on the 
subject were very vague. The idea came sud- 
denly into her head that if only she could get 
rid of all her money before Basil proposed to 
her, she would be guiltless of deception, 
since ‘“ Dot,” the only name he had ever 
heard applied to her, was really her own. 

She had been well educated, but guarded 
with extreme care from all knowledge of sin 
and sorrow. Dot was about as destitute of 
worldly wisdom asher littlecousins. She was 
rich, and money was in the way of her happi- 
ness ; therefore, clearly she had better get rid 
of it. She was quite aware her grandparents 
and the Nethertons would both refuse to help 
her ; but she had read in the paper some of 
those specious advertisements, declaring that 
a certain firm gave advice on all confidential 
business, and arranged domestic matters with 
the utmost despatch and secrecy. 

Clearly they were the people to help her, 
and though she had never been out alone in 
London in her life, and had not the slightest 
idea of the geography of the City, she set 
forth on her errand valiantly, though all she 
had to guide her was the address of a court in 
Fetter-lane. 

It was a broiling June day, and Dot wore a 
light airy French costume, which, though 
just the thing for driving in the park, or 
making calls with her aunt, was ont of place 
in the City. The dainty canvas dress fitted 
her to a nicety, trimmings of sapphire velvet 
contrasting well with its cool beige collar. 
A small lace hat, with a sapphire sigrette, 
and a lace parasol, completed the costume in 
which Dot set forth for her interview with 
Meesrs. Ball and Ward, of Biank-eourt, Fetter- 
lane, 

A cab to Charing Cross was her first step. 
Had she only dared she would have taken it 
the whole way, but she was anxions not to 
call attention to the appearance at Blank- 
court, and so she plodded wearily on, the snn’s 
fierce rays beating down on ber—a tired, for- 
lorn, little figure, already wishing herself safe 
back under her aunt’s wing; and yet trudging 
bravely on in the one forlorn hope of fresing 
herself from what she felt would rob her of 
Basil Rivington’s love, 

She reached Fetter-lane after many an 
anxious inquiry, and turned down its laby- 
rinths, bat to find Blank-court was quite 
another matter, There were so-many turn- 
ings she was mystified, and some of them 
looked so unlike the places she was accus- 
tomed to she shrank from closer investigation, 

She was almost in despair when a drunken 
man, just sufficiently intoxicated to be 
quarrelsomely lively, jostled up against her, 
and to her horror began a familiarly affection- 
ate address. The whole place seemed going 
round and round with Dot. She feltshe was 





going to faint, and yet she strove with power- 
ful eagerness to retain consciousness. Then 
suddenly she saw a well known figure, and 
with one gasping cry for help she sank, faint- 
ing, into Basil Rivington’s arms! 


CHAPTER V., AND LAST, 


Wuen Dot came to herself she was sitting 
in a small parlour, furnished in the style of 
shop-parlours generally, and the smell of cakes 
and coffee made her gradually aware she must 
have been carried to a confectioners in 
Holborn—probably since she was almost at 
that end of Fetter-lane when her fright 
occurred. 

A young person in @ very shiny black dress, 
and with equally shiny black ringlets, was 
waiting on her assiduously, and poor Dot 
swallowed at her bidding a glass of the very 
fiereiest port wine before she was allowed to 
speak, 

“* You're better now,” declared the attend- 
ant, cheerfully, “and the gentleman may 
comein. Dear me, I never saw any one so 
frightened as he looked when he brought you 
in. He wanted to send for a doctor, but I told 
him it was nothing in the world but fright.” 

Dot would gladly have protested she did not: 
want the gentleman tocome in, but as they 
must meet before she left the small, dingy- 
looking shop, perhaps it was better to get it 
over. 

Would he be very angry? And oh! how 
could she answer him if he asked her what 
she was doing there alone. 

But Basil asked nothing of the kind. 

Very gently closing the door on the young 
lady with the shiny dress an@ ringlets, he 
came up to where Dot lay on an ugly, faded 
chintz sofa and took her hand. 

“ You are better now?” 

‘*T am quite well. Oh, Mr. Rivington, how 
am I to thank you?” 

He smiled. 

“Shall I tell you?” 

Dot had no mind to say ‘‘ yes.” She turned 
the subject from her gratitude to its canse. 

“T was so frightened. I daresay it was 
foolish of me, but I felt terrified.” 

**Of course you ought never to have been 
allowed to come out alone; Lady Netherton 
ought to be ashamed of herself.” 

“It was not her fault. I never told her I 
was coming.” 

Still no questions, still no scolding ; he only. 
asked, tenderly, ‘‘ Was that wise?’”’ ; 

“It was very foolish, I am always doing 

foolish’things ; but, oh! Mr. Rivington, I am so- 
thankful you were there! ”’ 
. “And go am I, I had been watching you 
for a few seconds. I felt I could not be mis- 
taken in you, and yet I could not believe 
Lady Netherton would send you into the city 
alone.” 

“She didn’t’’—Dot was innately truthful. 
‘‘By this time I expect she is wondering 
what has become of me.” 

“She must wait a little longer. I have 
something to say to you.” 

It was coming then, 

“Don’t scold me,” pleaded Dot. ‘‘I never 
meant to do anything wrong.” 

“Do you know it is a fortnight to-morrow 
since I saw you first?” 

“Is it?” 2 

“A fortnight is not long, but it has been 
long enough to teach me two things. I love 
you better than all'the world, and if I cannot 
win your heart I shall go lonely to my 
grave.” 

Dead silence. 

“Dot, couldn't you learn tolove me? I 
would take such care of you, my darling, and 
cherish you so fondly!” 

Surely that shabby little room had never 
before listened to such a love-story ! 

“Don’t,” pleaded Dot, passionately. ‘‘I 
love you just as you do me, but you will hate 
me by-and-by.” 
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Poor Basil looked bewildered, 

‘I am not likely to change, dear!” 

‘tI know that,” said Dot, ruefully ; ‘‘ I wish 
you were.” 

“ Dot!” 

“If you were likely to change I need not 
mind what you said. Don’t you remember 
you told the Earl you could never care for 
anyone who had deceived you?” 

‘* But you are true as steel?” 

“Tam not; I have deceived you horribly.” 

Ilis face grew deadly white. 

**You don’t mean that you have a lover, 
that you were going to meet him this after- 
noon? Child, for pity sake, speak plainly ?’’ 

‘IT have not a lover, if you mean by that 
anyone I love—unless it is you; but for all 
that I have deceived you. I was going here 
this afternoon to see if they could help me.’’ 

He shuddered as he read the advertisement 
—at the mere thought she might have been 
brought into contact with the man who 
framed it. 

** Suppose I help you instead? Iam alaw- 
yer you know. Promise to marry me first, 
and I will give you my legal assistance on any 
possible subject.” 

She shook her head. 

** You have confessed you love me. Don’t 
you think you owe it to me to explain why 
you send me away?” 

** I don’t send you—you will go,” 

‘‘T shall never ‘go’ willingly. Now, Dot, 
what is the great secret that is to part us?” 

“T am not Lady Netherton's governess. 
I was staying with her, and the real governess 
went away, so I helped with the children. 
You see,” she persisted, ‘‘I have deceived 
you. I let you think me Miss Gray, and I am 
not.” 


‘*My dear child,” said Basil, fondly, ‘as I 
want you to change your name for mine as 
soon as possible, I really don’t mind particu- 
larly whether it’s Gray or anything else at 
present, though why you should have been 
playing at governessing I can’t think.” 

** You see you made the mistake yourself 
first, and Uncle Guy thought you might 
object to come and help him if you knew my 
true name.”’ 

“Is it so very terrible? and who is Uncle 
Guy?” : 

“It is Dorothy Lonsdale; Uncle Guy is 
Lord Netherton.” 

“Dot!” 

**T can’t help it,” pleaded Dot. 

‘*Only you are the richest heiress of the 
day, and Iam a hard-working lawyer. Oh! 
child, I thought you a penniless little gover- 
ness whom I might take to my heart and 
cherish.” ' 

‘*T said you would go away,” retorted Dot, 
‘‘and I was going this afternoon to ask these 
people if I couldn’ make the money over to 
Aunt Kate?” 

“And that is the point you require legal 
aid upon? Oh! Dot, why did you turn out 
a great heiress?” 

“I don’t know,” said Dot, with a sigh, “and 
there’s worse to come.” 

“ Worse what?” 

‘* Worse drawbacks to poor little me. You 
will take up your hat and run straight out of 
the room when you hear it.” 

Bat though she said so she kept her hand in 
his, and it was not withdrawn as she told him 
that she was his enemy’s grandchild, John 
Granger’s heiress. _ 

** Why don’t you go; you know you quite 
hate me now?” 

‘IT expect Mr. Granger will insist upon my 
going. Oh! Dot, things are very hard upon 
us ” 


“If you think so,” said Miss Dot, demurely, 
“of course you will forgive grandfather for 
living at Rivington Hall, and me for being his 
grandchild. If you could manage that I 
really think we might be engaged in a few 
years’ time,”’ 

Bat love was stronger than pride, and Basil 
Rivington frankly told John Granger of how 
he had jadged him unjustly, and had been 


————- ——_—— 








ready to seek his friendship even before he 
saw Dot's face. 

The millionaire and his wife were delighted 
that their darling should marry the man she 
loved ; and so it came about that when the 
golden corn being ripe and full in the fields 
there was a wed iing in the village church, and 
John Granger gave his petted grandchild to 
the man who through long years had longed 
for his ruin. 

Bat Basil did not give up his profession. 
For nine months of the year he and his pretty 
wife lived in a charming house on the banks 
of the Thames, whence he could run up to 
town daily. For though love had conquered 
his pride, and suffered him to marry an heiress, 
he could not brook the idea of living on her 
money. 

They had many friends, but never joined 
the ultra fashionable society of London, both 
preferring the pleasures of home. And in the 
course of many visits exchanged; Basil learned 
to know and esteem John Granger very dearly, 
so that it was not without a pang that one 
grey merning, five years after his marriage, 
he read a telegram telling him that by the old 
man’s death he was once more “ Rivington 
of Rivington.” 

At his pone rs entreaty he retired then 
from the law, and devoted himself to the care 
of the estate he so loved. 

Then the Earl and Countess of Netherton 
(who won the lawsuit after all) and their 
children often visit the Rivingtons. There, 
too, Mr. and Mrs. Parry pet a small Dot, who 
is their godchild; and a tiny Alicia, who 
recalls the friend of their youth; while a 
Basil Rivington the second already is the 
darling of the village. 

Happy in his home, respected and esteemed 
by all who knew him, Basil Rivington never 
regrets the day when, at his old friend’s plead- 
ing, he gave up his scheme of pinching and 
scraping to buy back his birthright. That 
talk with Mr. Parry he declares was the turn- 
ing point in his life, and the very same evening 
he met the fairy who was to brighten his 
whole future—Dor. 


[THE END.] 








—_ 


TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 


—0'— 


‘* Bor, Niel, yon danced with her the whole 
evening. I felt quite forsaken.” 

*‘Nonsense, Leah! Don’t become jealous 
of Miss Eden.” 

The girl’s face flushed, and a little flash 
stole into her soft, brown eyes. 

‘I’m not jealous,” she said, coldly. ‘If I 
thought I was not more to you thanany living 
woman, I would ask you to free me at once, 
and bid you go to that other. But I think 
you love me, Niel, and I only say that it is a 
little lonely for me when you do not seem to 
know I exist—as you did last night. If you 
neglect me now, how will it be when I am 
your wife? Will others attract you from my 
side then ?”’ 

They were spending the summer by the sea 
—guests at the same hotel; betrothed lovers 
since the previous winter. 

The night before there had been a hop at a 
neighbouring hotel, to which both had gone; 
and it was not wonderful that Leah Boniface 
resented the very marked attention paid by 
her lover to the belle of the seaside, Miss 
i Eden, who was a beauty, and was called 
a flirt. 

He looked down at her as she walked be- 
side him on the sand, and told himself that 
the whole world held no sweeter face, no truer 


eart. 

He loved her very truly, and yet there were 
hours when he found other faces very fair to 
his eight, and other presences very fascina- 
ting. — did she mind his little flirta- 
tions 





‘‘ Dear,” he said, ‘: you know I love you, 
but you don’t understand how much society 
asks of a man like myself. It would not do 
for me to hang over your chair always.” 

“TI quite understand’ — but her face 
flushed. ‘I do not want you to parade your 
affection.” 

“ And, dear, Ido wish you would give up 
that silly notion of only waltzing with me. 
It is a little bit absurd. If you would dance 
and chat with other gentlemen, and not sit 
quietly by your mother at the hops, I would 
like it very much better.” 

She looked at him with steady, haughty 
eyes—she who had always seemed so child- 
like and tractable. 

“You mean that I ought to waltz with other 
men?” she asked. ‘ You think I make my- 
self absurd by not doing so?” 

“ Yes, my pet! You decline all escort save 
mine, and, in short ——” 

“Enonugh!"’ she said, coldly. ‘I shall 
know what best pleases you in future. Here- 
after, I promise not to look absurd in your 
eyes.” ; 

That is a darling!” pressing her hand. 
“ And now, if you will excuse me, I promised 
to drive Miss Eden down to the inlet. Here 
comes Grant Allen. Good-bye, dear, and don’t 
keep all your smiles for me! I won't be 
jealous if you divide them.” 

And pressing the soft little hand again, he 
hurried away to keep his engagement with 
Miss Eden. And the face of his betrothed 
was still hot with indignant colour, when 
Grant Allen, the gay light-hearted favourite 
of her clique, reached her. 

His face had just a shadow on it, his laugh- 
ing blue eyes were graver than usual as he 
greeted her. 

‘“‘ Been an awfully dull day, Miss Boniface!” 
he said, cheerfally. ‘I in to feel blue— 
actually. Why in the world do you give us 
so little of your society this summer. Last 
summer, you and I had some lovely rides and 
drives sal walks; but now, I hardly dare ask 
you to take a canter with me down to the 
inlet, although I want to, very badly!” 

She looked at him with a friendly smile. 

‘Then why do you not?” she queried. 

He took an eager step toward her, his face 
lighting. : 

* Will you go?” he asked. ‘It’s just a 
levely day !’—forgetting his previous state- 
ment—‘“and a canter will do you good. Now, 
if you decline, I wild be disappointed ! ” 

“Therefore, I accept!” she laughed. ‘I 
have wanted a ride on the sands since morn- 
ing.” 

cs Great Casar! if I had only known!” 
cried Grant, regretfully. ‘‘ But you shall have 
a ride that will make you remember those 
we had last summer. I am so glad you'll 

0 ! ” . 

P And she was glad as well when, with the 
salt sea air in her face, she cantered along 
with her merry companion, passing many 
acquaintances, riding or driving on the moist 
white sands. 

Her face was jast tinged with colour, her 
brown eyes were alight, she was laughing a 
sweet little langh of thorough amusement, 
when a pretty little dog cart met and passed 
them, containing Miss Eden and Niel Harris. 

The belle smiled sweetly in her cavalier’s 
face, after Grant and Leah had cantered on, 
having bowed pleasantly to them. 

«That looks like a flirtation,” she said, in 
her slow, lazy voice; ‘‘ but perhaps I am mis- 
taken. I wastold that Miss Boniface is pro- 
mised to somebody. Is Mr, Allen the per- 
son?” 

Niel was conscious of a slight feeling of 
annoyance ; he could not have told whence it 
came. 

‘““No,” he answered, curtly, ‘‘he is not; 
but he is aa old friend of Miss Boniface.” 

‘An old friend would be very likely to 
become a lover, where such a pretty girl is 
concerned,”’ said Miss Eden, evenly. ‘* Were 
I her betrothed I would not care to see her 
face lighted so for the eyés of another—of Mr. 
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Allen’s powers, at any rate, Ah, was not 
that my Cousin Lulu? I could not be quite 
gure; you are driving far too rapidly, Mr. 
Harris.” 

For Niel had unconsciously struck the fiery 
steed a light blow, stung to sudden fear by 
his companion’s words. 

However, before he reached the hotel he 
forgot all about it, and was thoroughly enjoy- 
ing his flirtation with Miss Eden, who was no 
novice in the art. 

That night there was a ball at the great 
hotel of the beach. Everybody was going, and 
Niel escorted Lena Eden. As a rule, Mrs. 
Boniface accompanied Leah; but he heard 
that lady say to an acquaintance in the 
parlour that she was not feeling well, and 
would not go. 

‘*I suppose I ought to have placed myself at 
Leah's service,” he told himself, as he went 
to his room to prepare ; ‘‘ but she won’t mind, 
she’s such a sweet, gentile little thing, and not 
fond of waltzing. I'll ask her to drive with 
oy morrow, and that will make it all 
right.” 

He had finished a waltz with Miss Eden, 
and they were promenading the room slowly, 
in the wake of numerous couples, when, facing 
the door, he saw Leah enter, on Grant Allen's 
arm. 

She was very, very lovely, as she bent her 
head at some word of her companion’s, and 
the soft light fell warmly on her burnished 
hair. Her dress was a pale amber, festooned 
with white flowers—simple, yet becoming— 
and Grant seemed very proud of his charge. 

‘‘ She's the sweetest girl in the world!”’ 
Niel told himself. 

And then the music once more crashed out ; 
couple after couple went whirling over the 
gleaming boards, and Niel saw that Leah and 
Grant were among them. 

“She took my hint,” he thought. “Til 
dance the next with her myself.” 

But when he had given the belle over to 


another pret, and went looking for Leah, 


he found her the centre of a merry group, 
and caught the low music of her sweet 
laughter. 

‘* Will you give me the next waltz ? ’ he asked 
h - 


er. 
And she smiled pleasantly as she showed him 
her card, with every dance claimed. 

«I’m engaged for the whole ball,’”’ she said, 
laughingly. ‘ You are just too late.” 

From that moment he could not approach 
her. Until the dancers disbanded, in the ‘‘ wee 
hours” of morning, she danced incessantly, 
her young face alight all the time, a soft flush 
on her cheeks; and. Niel wondered if he had 
only dreamed that those brown eyes had fol- 
iowed him wistfally many a time and oft 
when he had left her sitting beside her 
— declining to dance with any save him- 
self. 
Was the spirit of coquetry she now displayed 
innate, awaiting only his words of the afternoon 
to make it show itself? he wondered. At any 
rate, it was far more pleasant for him to catch 
sight of her now and then, as she sat, a quiet, 
girlish figure, waiting his pleasure, than to see 
her circling the room clasped in Grant Allen’s 
arm, the picture of youthfal joyousness, seem- 
ingly oblivious of his very existence. 

Perhaps Miss Eden was not so innocent as 
she looked, when she remarked, as they walked 
home through the chill night: 

“That pretty Miss Boniface can’t be engaged, 
I fancy. She flirted outrageously wi > 
Allen to-night.” 

*Confound Mr, Allen!” was Niel’s unspoken 
comment; but somehow he couldn’t say he had 
enjoyed the ball. 

The following day, he did ask Leah to drive 
with him. She was sorry, but could not. Would 
not Miss Eden accompany him? She (Leah) 
was going with Mr. Allen. 

Then, would she promise a walk on the sands 
after supper ? 

She regretted, but Grant had asked her to 
attend an opera. 

Niel turned away, angry and astonished. 





Why, evidently, she could enjoy the society of 
others as well as himself. She wasn’t quite 
wrapped up in him, afterall. What had come 
over his little worshipping love ? 

This continued for a fortnight. At the end 
of that time Leah had a dozen admirers, but 
showed a marked preference for Grant, who 
was beside her always. 

Niel could scarcely obtain a moment of her 
society, yet she always gave him a pleasant 
smile when they met, but that smile tortured 
him horribly, it was so calm and indifferent ! 

**T can stand this no longer,” he said to him- 
self at last. ‘‘If she has ceased to love me, I 
will free her ; but we can't live on like this.”’ 

Walking moodily out to the wide verandah, 
he found her, for the first time since their 
conversation on the sands, alone. He went 
straight up to her, his face quite white. 

“ Leah,” he said, ‘I’m not going to hold 
you to any promise you've made me, if you 
regret it. Do you want your freedom? I do 
not think you love me.” 

She whitened visibly in the starshine. 

‘« That is not your reason for releasing me,” 
she said, slowly. ‘I am perfectly willing 
that you should do so—if you will be hap- 
pier.”’ 

‘‘T am only happy when I am sure you care 
for me!” he burst out, hoarsely. ‘‘But I 
know you do not.” 

“« How do you know it?” 

‘« By your conduct. You will not ride with 
me; you never keep a dance for me; you 
give the place I have held mine to Grant Allen. 
I scarcely see you now.” 

‘‘Bat you bade me accept escort from 
others, dance with others—not render myself 
absurd by showing preference for you. I have 
taken you at your word; I have tried ——”’ 

‘* You have ceased to love me!” miserably. 

She lifted her little hand and touched his 
cheek. 

‘* Have I ceased to live?” sheasked. ‘No, 
Niel ; I have not enjoyed this more than you, 
but I wanted you to know what I felt.” 

‘My darling!’ He caught her suddenly 
to his bosom. ‘Ido hope I never made you 
feel half the jealous pain I have known for a 
fortnight. If I did, I deserve shooting!” 

“It is past now for both of us,” she 
answered, nestling closer in his arms. ‘ Gran 
Allen is in love with Anna Ray; don’t mind 
him, Niel. But Miss Eden——’ 

‘*‘ Never mind, Miss Eden,” whispered Niel ; 
and then they both laughed. ‘I believe you 
tried to make me jealous, that it should be a 
lesson to me,’’ he said. 

And she did not deny it. 

M. C. P. 








Fascinating Women.—Sidney Smith de- 
clared that not only was feminine beauty of 
value, bat that-a girl’s whole prospects and 
happiness in life depended upon a new gown 
or eentue bonnet. ‘“ But,” he added, ‘the 
great thing is to teach her their just value, 





A Proprrtarony Orrerinc.—In India, the 


post-office is regarded as so miraculous an 
agency by the more ignorant natives, that in 
some out-of-the-way places the very letter 


boxes are worshipped. In one case a man 
posted his letter in a box and shouted out its 
destination to inform the presiding spirit, 
whom he supposed to be inside. Another 
native humbly took off his shoes as he ap- 
proached the box, went through various devo- 
tions before and after posting his letter, and 
finally put some coppers before the box as a 
propitiatory offering, retiring in the same at- 
titude of humility. 

Tuart is a very lovely disposition that ex. 
cuses the faults of others albeit severe with 
its own, on the plea that there is some reason, 
unseen and unsuspected, which, were it re- 
vealed, would go far to modify a harsh judg- 
ment. We are told, or we observe in some 
fellow-creature, actions which our taste or 
our principles condemn, or we are pained by 
something which a friend says cr does. Let 
us not have patience only, but also let us be 
tolerant, since we cannot know all the difficul-. 
ties with which another must contend; nor 
can we estimate the weights with which 
another is handicapped in the race of life. 


MAY. 


‘¢ Wat wak'st thou, May ? 
woods, 
The reed-like echoes that have long been mute ; 
And back thou bring’st to fill the solitudes, 
The lark’s clear pipe, the cuckoo’s viewless flute. 
The young leaves greet thee, May. The joyous 
leaves 
And flowers—the fairy-p2opled 
flowers— 
From the cold earth have set their glory free, 
Colouring the cowslip with the sunny hours, 
And penciling the wood anemone! ”’ 


Sweet voices in the 


worll of 


Not only does humanity hail the return of 
this sweet season, but all living creatures 
seem to participate in the glad festival of 
leaves and flowers and balmy sunshine. And 
some there are for whom the “ celicate-footed 
May’’ possesses a greater charm than her 
richer and more luxuriant sister-month. 
Hear Helen Hunt upon this, “the poet's 
darling ” :— 

‘* Oh, May, sweet-voiced one, going thus before, 

Forever June may pour her warm red wine 

Of life and passion ; sweeter days are thine! ” 


And perhaps ‘tis that change from the 
bleak winds and fitful sunshine of our eartier 
spring that so adds to the enjoyment of this 
glad season. 

‘¢ When youngearth putteth forth the lovely things 

She hath been dreaming through l6ng winter 

nights.” : 

Upon this theme says Leigh Hunt :— 


‘‘The golden line is now drawn between 
winter and summer. Behind, all is blackness 


and that there must be something better under 4.4 darkness and dissolution; before, there is 


the bonnet than a pretty face for real happi- 5 


ness.’ The most beantiful women are not 


and soft airs and the flowers. And there 
will be sleep on the grass at midday, and 


always the most fascinating. It may be added, | oar]y rising in the morning, and long moon- 


we fear, that they are seldom so. The reason 
is obvious. 


light evenings with quiet walks, while the 
They are apt to rely too much On tong of the large-leaved chestnuts look as if 


their beauty ; or to give themselves too many ' they glowed into the air with life.” 


airs. Mere beauty ever was, and ever will be, | 


Especially is this the children’s month, 


but a secondary thing, except with fools. And 4,, ramble where we will, we meet them 
fools admire it for as little time as anybody pearing their treasures of wildflowers, that 


else; perhaps not so long. They have no 


i i , tinted 
fancies to adorn it with. If this secondary alg om ‘ane yey ees See 


who can carry 


thing fall into disagreeable ways, it becomes hawth 
but a fifth or sixth-rate thing, or nothing at | Sdemseen<o™ the Bley h. = Pa tengland's otal 


all, or even worse than nothing. -We resent ; 
the unnatural mixture. We shrink from it, | 


8. 
Verily, it might be wise to follow the 


“as we should from a serpent with a beauty’s | ,):; : 
head. The most fascinating women are those coumpenet 1 a and seek some gree inne 


Three of our senses, and ths 


that can most enrich the everyday moments | 1 og¢ inoorporeal, would be gratified, for 


of existence. Ina particular and attaching 
sense, they are those that can partake our 


‘The very wind of May 


pleasures and our pains in the liveliest and | Is sweet with breath of orchards, in whose boughs 
most devoted manner. Beauty is little with- The bees, and every insect of the air 


out this. 


Make a perpetual murmur of delight.” 
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FACETIA, 


One acre enough —especially if it be a tender 
corn. 

A proxen head‘is never what it is cracked 
up to be. 

Ox the edge of dis.pair—about to hacome 
divorced. 

“Anrnouagn uhseen, my influence is felt,” 
remarked the lively wasp. 

Iw a hotel fire, ran; in a theatre fire, stand 
still; in a railway train fire, say your 
prayers, 

Peorst call it “ putting up” ata hotel be- 
cause there is so mach that they have to put 
up with, 

Tue difference between the lover and the 
epicure is, one lives to love and the other loves 
to live. 

Par: “Phat is that ye are at, Biddy?” 
Biddy: “Sare it's a bottle of hair resthorer 
oim patting on me ould muff.” 

Lrrrne soy (stadying his Suanday-school 
lesson): “Pa, how do you spell Pharaoh?” 
Pa (thoughts elswhere): ‘ F-a-r-o.”’ 

Guest at a restanrant (after dinner): 
“Waiter, waiter! briag me a toothpick!” 
‘* Senor, it happens to bs engaged just now.” 

Pretty scHoon-TEAcHER: ‘Thomas, state 
some of the beanties of education.” Thomas 
(oldest boy in the class): ‘‘ Schoolma’ams,” 

Noraine suggests the arrival of the 
millenniam more forcibly than the sight of an 
old tom-cat sleeping peaceably by the fire- 
place with his head resting on a boot-jack. 

“Hetto, Jack! where are you going with 
that basket?” ‘To a trout-brook, if I can 
hear of one.” “ Poor man, and your wife 
begins house-cleaning as early as this!" 

Brown : “ Whose umbrella is this? It looks 
like one [ lost.” Smith: ‘I don’t see how it 
can, for I scraped the handle and altared it 
generally.” 

‘Now, woman's sphere-——” bagan Mes, 
MoSwilligan. “Oh, yes, I kaow what that 
is,” replied her husband, ‘ Well, what is 
it?” ‘* Why, woman’s fear isa mouse.”’ 

Jersey LADY (who has been to ses ‘* The 
Musketeers,” to husband): ‘‘ What did you 
think of the play, John?” Hasband: “The 
play was interestin’ enough, but there wasn’t a 
thing said about ’skeeters.”—A merican Paper. 

Gonruszp Cierk (in chemist’s, to Miss 
Brown, who prides herself on the manner in 
which she has retained her youth) : “* Excuse 
me, mam, bat was it you that wanted this 
bottle of soothing syrup?” 

Wonvertwe caiup (referring to persistent 
masher): ‘‘ My teacher was wrong, wasn’t 
she, mamma? She told ms that owls 
were the only things that could turn their 
heads way around without breaking their 
necks.”’ 

““T say, ma,” shouted Jimmy Taffboy, as 
he rashed into the house, “are you up in 
dictionary words?” “Not very much my 
son. What troubles yon now?” ‘Naffin 
much, ma, Oaly teacher said this morning 
that by the way I acted she should think your 
slipper had fallen into innocuous desuetude, 
that’s all.” ‘There shall be no further com- 
plaint of that kind, young man. You walk 
upstairs,” Jimmy saw that he had made of 
his curiosity a decided enemy. 


‘‘Tuar’s what I call a good dinner.” re- 
marked Bobby, as he leaned back in his chair 
with an air of repletion. ‘ Bobby,” said his 
mother, “ I’m ashamed of you.’’ The minis- 
os = “pe fining with the family, laughed 

eartily, ‘ ¥ appreciates the good things 
of life,” he said, ‘like all the rest of us.’ 
* Don’t you think if was a good dinner?” 
Bobby asked of the miinister. ‘‘ Yes, indeed. 
I enjoyed it very much.” “Ma said she 
thought you would, because she didn’t think 
you got very much at home.” 





Lanpravy: ‘Go ahead, Mr. Fraideat, and 
see if it is m burglar.” Mr. Fraideat (with 
cowardly presence of mind): ‘ Ladies first, 
always.” 

Siocrety Lavy No. 1:** Have you been to the 
new dentist?’’ Society Lady No. 2: “No.” 
“He is such a nice man that [ feel happy as 
goon as my teeth begin to pain me,” 

“Wert, I find there’s no law against a 
man's making a fool of himself,” remarked 
Boggs, ruefally. ‘So you've been umpiring, 
have you?” was the response. 

‘*Ma,”’ inquired Bobby, “ hasn’t pa a queer 
idea of heaven?” ‘Well, I think noi, 
Bobby. Way?” ‘ Lheard him say thatthe 
week you spent in Brighton seem:d like 
heaven to him,” 

Ar Sidney, an island in the South Pasifio, 
girls are kept shat up until they are married. 
If an island can be discovered where girls are 
made to shut up after marriage if would pro- 
bably be colonized in a twinkling. 

‘* Mapam,” said a. shivering mae §¢ -wpewill 
-you give a p poor f-fellow a ch-chance to get 
ahem " Me Certainly,’’ replied the woman, 
kindly; “you can carry in that ton of coal, 
bat don’t barn yourself.” 

A BLIND man was sitting in company with 
some visitors, when one of the company left 
the room. ‘ What white teeth that lady has,” 
said the blind man. “ Why,’' said a friend in 
great surprise, “ how can you teli?” ‘ Be. 
canse,” answered the blind man, “ for the last 
hour she has done nothing but laugh.” 

A man with a red nose applied to the 
theatrical manager for a position. ‘ Where 
were you employed last?” asked the manager. 
“I was in the orchestra.” ‘ What instra- 
ment did you blow—the trombone?” ‘No, I 
blew out the paraffin lamps after the per- 
formance was over.” 

Saar Cup (whose favourite aunt is en- 
gaged): ‘Grandma, where is Auntie May?” 
Grandma: ‘ She is sitting in the library with 
Captain Herbert, my dear,” Small child 
(after a moment’s thought): ‘ Grandma, 
couldn't you go and sif in the library with 
Captain Herbert, and let Auntie May come 
and play with me?”’ 

A PARTIALLY-INTOxICATED man fell overboard 
from a boat the other day, and afser being 
fishei out of the water. looked around .and 
asked, ‘‘ Where is my hat?” The hat was 
nowhere to be seen. ‘‘ 1 think,’’ said one, “ it 
must have sunk.” ‘I wonder. what mado it 
sink?’’ the owner grumbled. ‘‘ Probably be- 
cause there was a brick in it.”’ There was no 
more said. 

‘‘Ir's a solemn thing, young man,” said the 
broken-hearted father, ‘‘to come into the 
home of an old man and take away his only 
daughter, the light-of his:household, and the 
prop and solace of his declining rs. Bat 
you have my blessing, and I wish you every 
joy and——” “ Bat I won't take her away, 
sir,’’ interrupted the young man, inexpres- 
sibly affected. ‘* We'll both stay here.” 

‘“* Has any one ever proposed to you before?” 
he asked, tenderly, after the important ques- 
tion had been satisfactorily answered. 
“George Stinson came very near it last 
night,” she replied, shyly. ‘ He was jast on 
the point of asking me to be his wife when 
mamma came into the parlour. Bat I am 
very glad she did,” went on the girl, earnestly. 
**T don’t think I would have been happy with 
George.” 

Srartiive Resemerances.—Marcellus: * Lo- 
demia, can you tell me why your mother’s 
consent to our marriage is like our marriage 
itself?’ “Lodemia: “ Iam sure I can’t ima- 
gine why.” Marcellus: “ Becauses we both. 
thank her for it. Sea? Both thank her— 
hanker—for it”’ Lodemia (stiffly): ‘Ah, 
that reminds me, Hankinson ; can you tell me 
why our marriage is like the colour of your 
nose?’ Marcellus: ‘‘No, dearest; I give it 
up.” Lodemia: “ Because I have about come 
to the conclusion that it can’t comeoff. See? 
Can’t come off. Come off!” 


At men try to get the earth, but the earth 
gets thém. This is not a joke; it isthe grave 
and solema truth. sslei 

DevtcHer (yawning) : “ How you vas, Hans ? 
You don’t know me no more, ain't it?” 
Hans: ‘Mine frent, if you vas shat your 
mouth so I can see your face, den mebbe I can 
tell who you vas.” 

Tue man who was born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth is now looking about for some- 
thing to. eat with the spoon, says a paper. 
Let him try a doughnat. . If he swallows that 
first the spoon will go down more easily. 

A 1apy took her little boy. to.church for the 
firat time, Upon hearing thaorgap be was on 


his. feet instanter. ‘‘ Sis dowa,’’ said the 
mother. ‘I won't,’’ he shouted. .‘‘ L.want.to 
see the monkey.”’ 


A cHAPLAIN was once lecturing-to a class of 
coliegians about the formation of habits. 
‘* Geaslenaen,”’ he said, ‘close your ears to 
bad. discourses.’’ The scholars immediately 
clasped their hands to their ears. 

Someraine Goop.—‘' Did you ever hear any- 
one say anything good about me?” inquired 
Mies:Lauva of Gussy Smalivore. ‘On yaas,” 
replied Gassy. “Really, now? Do tell m> 
what they said." ** Well, I heard them say, 
for one thing, that you had a good appetite, 
don’t you know.” 

Hapn’rt Sense Enover ror ‘THitr.—Carefut 
Mamma: “ff don's think you ought to sit on 
the same-sofa with Mr. De Lone when he 
calls to see you, dear.” Charming Daughter : 
‘‘ Why, the sofas are great big things. What 
difference does it make!’ “‘ He might forget 
himself, and suddenly reack over and kiss 
you.” “Humph! He hasn't sense enough.” 

A Hor Hovsr.—‘*Mamma, does our new 
girl, Myra, get mad and. run away when auy- 
one talks to her?’’ ‘Why, no, my child; of 
course not. Why do you ask such a foolish 
question?” ‘“’Canse papa had to hold her 
this morning while he told her about the din- 
ner she was to get to-day.” That house soon 
got so hot it would not hold Myra any longer, 


Wat He Sar Last, 


A “crack ” surgeon was recently lectaring in 
a Loudon hospital. He had begun a scientific 
anecdote, to which he perceived: thas one, 
member-at least of his audience was nos pay- 
ing due attention, The heat of the room:was 
great, and the poor young man.may possibly 
have sat up half the previous night engaged 
in ls fe bat the lecturer was naturally 
annoyed. 

‘This. person, as I said, was bitten by a 
dog which wa3 suspected of being rabid. Mr, 
S——, are you favouring me with your atten- 
tion? Then what did I,say last ?.”’ 

Mr. S—— had but a; hazy view of what 
the crack doctor had been saying from the 
beginning, and he had..only half his wits 
about him to meet the emergency. His fel- 
low-students, however, began to prompt him. 

“You were saying, sir, that. the gentleman 
was bitten by a dog, which he suspected of 
being a rabbit,”’ 


His Harrgp Accountep For. 

Lovely Widow: ‘‘I should greatly like to 
meet yonr wife, Mr. De Sweet.”’ 

Mr, De Sweet: “ I have no wife,"’ 

“I can sympathise with you, You, too, 
have lost——-”’ 

**T never was married.’’ 

4 Oh! You are engaged, though, I prasume, 
and——” 

‘‘T have never been engaged, madam.” 

‘Ah! I begin to understand. Some sad 
romance of the past has left its mark upon 
your heart so deep that——”’ 

*No, no, I have never been in love. I 
would not tie myself down to,a,woman if she 
wera sent down from heaven to me,” . 

‘Mercy! Awoman-hater! Oh! what. 
could have so perverted:your nature? What 
has happened to——” 





‘Tam employed at a,wholesale drapers’.’’— 
American Paper. 
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SOCIETY. 


Her Masesty should not want for shoe- 
leather for many a long year to come. The 
men of Stafford will see to that; for.the loyal 
bootmakers of that. town, beaded by their 
mayor, have resolved to present Her Majesty 
with a Jubilee outfit, or in other words, one 
boot per annum for every year of her reign. 
Twenty-five pairs—of course she would choose 
‘‘Balmorals’’"—are to be manufactured to 
shelter the Royal toes, and in aceepting the 
proffered donation, the Queen has given 
directions that one of her boots shall be for- 
warded asa pattern. This is as well, as it is 
devoutly to be hoped that the new ones will 
fit, for if it be true that ‘‘ uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown,” what about the Royal 
foot that wears a tight boot? 


A reEAtty interesting feature in the Royal 
visit to Manchester was the interview with 
the representatives of the Blind Asylam and 
Deaf and Dumb Institution. To the blind 
girl who presented a casket containing a 
shawl made by the inmates of the Asylum, 
and addresses, written by three of their num- 
ber, according to the different methods of cali- 
graphy employed by the blind the Princess 
gave kind words in her most cordial tone of 
gracious goodwill. While, when it came to 
the turn of the deaf and dumb girl who 
offered a bouquet on behalf of the Deaf and 
Dumb Schools, Her Royal Highness bent 
over her with the sweetest smile of enccurage- 
ment, so that the poor afflicted child might 
see the thanks she could not dear. And if 
beaming faces and delighted looks could re- 
pay the Princess for this little bit of tact and 
womaaly compassion, then she was assuredly 
well recompensed for thus remembering how 
to conenlt the feelings of these children of 
sorrow. It made quite a delightful little 
streak of human sunshine, in the long arid 
hours of parade, and fass, and blare, and 
ceremony; and sunshine of any sort was 
verily at ® premium in Manchester ! 


In all probability the Dake of Edinburgh’s 
stay in England during the June celebrations 
will be very limited. The Duke, a correspon- 
dent tells-ns, is acquiring the face and figure 
of a man who rather lives to eat than eats ‘to 
live, and the ample meals he takes are in- 
variably washed down by generous draughts of 
varions wines. Altogether the Duke of Edin- 
burgh appears to have a more than usually 
excellent appstite—even for the Guelphs. 


Tur most fashionable colour of the season 
is Gobelines, a subtle mixture of blue, grey, 
and green, which has a refined and novel effect, 
whetherit be made in woollen or silk materials, 
Bluish-grey is also a favourite colour; a very 
stylish costume was recently made in fine 
cloth of this hue, with » box-pleat in the front, 
about ten inches wide; the side breadths were 
left loose, lined with a lighter shade of silk, 
shot with white; the back of the skirt was 
arranged in fall. puffs; jacket-hedice with 
& — basque, silk waistcoat, collar, and 
cuffs. 


Tur Duke of Portland, as Master of the 
Horse, gave a full-dress dinner, in celebra- 
tion of Her Majesty's birthday, on the 24th 
May. This his Grace could well afford to do, 
even if he had not the comfortable salary of 
£2,500 a-year attache’ to the post. No doubt 
the Master of the. Buckhounds, the Clerk 
Marshal, and that lucky descendant of the 
‘“‘Merrie Monarch,” the hereditary Grand 
Falconer, will be: there in all their glory. 


Tatxixc of precious stones, opals, says 
Modern Society, are daily growing in favour, 
These stones have for years—no one reall 
knows why—been considered unlucky. And, 
as a matter of fact, they are only unlucky 
as being the only stones that poor le 
cannot wear, for they cannot be imitated. 3 
this they of course differ from diamonds 
pearls, emeralds, and amethysts. f 





STATISTICS, 


IRISH LANDLORDS AND JUDICIAL RENTS, 


The latest return of judicial rents shows ; 
that the sub-commissioners have found it |} 


necessary to make further sweeping reductions 

in the rents hitherto exacted by some well- 

known Irish landlords. Take, for instance, 

the rents of the gallant but inconstant 

Colonel King-Harman, Under Secretary for 
Treland : 

Poor Law Valuation. Former Rent. Judicial Rent. 

s. d 5, Me: Me St ody 

4 0 810 0 310 0 

9 10 1416 8 910 0 

16 15 21'S 13 0 0 

27 «5 30 0 9 2210 0 


£57 10 0 £74.17 11 ... £48 10 0 


The Earl of Courtown is another bitter oppo- 
nent of Mr. Gladstone's Irish policy. On his 
estate too, if would seem, rack rents are not as 
uncommon as they should be. 

Poor Law Valuation. Former Rent. Judicial Rent. 
s. d. 2 & £ 8s. d. 
16 15 19 3 MT ge 4 0 
12 5 15 18 ae. @ 
10 10 22 «5 soe" 
19 10 21 0 ae 


foe. 0:0... BIO 4:0... SAS 5 O 


Even the Duke of Devonshire, who has the 
reputation of being one of the most lenient 
landlords in Ireland, has had to submit to 
considerable reductions. 
Poor Law Valuation. Old Rent. Judicial Rent. 
8. d, ea -& ie 
65 5 79 1 4 58 0 0 
80 0 99 10 6 78 0 0 
64 15 85 5 8 64 0 0 
80 10 40 0 0 30 10 0 





0 
0 
0 
5 


0 
0 
0 








£240 10 0 £303 17 6° £23010 0 


Here we have reductions on Colonel King- 
Harman's estate, which on four farms amount 
to nearly 40 per cent.; upon Lord Courtown’s 
property which approach 50 per cent,; and 
upon the Duke of Devonshire’s of nearly 
25 per cent. It is but fair to say that taking 
the general average of reduction upon these 
estates, so far as the present return gives 
them; it is considerably lower. But the fact 
remains that the tenantry have been paying 
rents far in excess of the value of their 
holdings. 





GEMS. 


Hongsty sometimes keeps a man from be- 
coming rich, and civility from becoming witty. 

Tue brave makes danger opportunity, the 
waverer, paltering with the chance sublime, 
dwarfs it to peril. 

To secure a contented spirit measure your 
desires ny same fortanes, and not your fortunes 
by your desires. 





HOUSEHOLP? TREASURES. 


ee 


To Dress Lerruce.—A novel way to serve 
lettuce is, after washing and looking over care- 
fally, to pour a dressing over it, made by fry- 
ing out the fat from a slice of ham, cntting 
the ham in small pieces before frying. When 
the fat is at the .boiling-point, add a cnpfal of 
vinegar, 12t it boil for a minute or two, then 
pour over the lettace, Garnish with cold 
boiled eggs cut in rings. 

Potato Caxes—properly king—should 
always be fried, never baked, and they are 
best made.with hot potatoes, freshly boiled, 
Squeeze the potatoes lightly titi no lumps re- 
main, put one ounce of beef-dripping to every 
pound, mix with jnst enough flour and 
milk. to bind if; cnt into cakes, and fry in 
ae ‘dripping: Drain on kitchen-peper, and 
serve hot, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Errective Cuntatns.—A cheap bnt effective 
way of curtaining high or badly lighted win- 
dows is described as follows: Cut off from the 
upper part of the window proportionate to 
the width, and fill in the upper part with 
Japanese lattice-work, which can be bought 
very cheap at almost any of the Japanese 
stores. Below have a rather narrow brass 
pole with the usual brass rings. From this 
suspend “crete” curtains, which are trans- 
parent but heavier than the similiar-grenadine 
goods called ‘‘ Madras.” With-a light buff or 
rich cream colour window shade as a back- 
ground for the lattice-work, as it will be if 


| the shades are kept down a foot or two, you 


will retain more light in the room than you 
could secure by the use of any other kind 
of curtain, and have an artistic effect; at a 
small expense. 

Swepish Breap.—The knackbrod is a 
national institation and a sign surer than any 
sign-post or frontier stone to tell one that he 
isin Sweden. It is made of rye or barley- 
flour, mixed with potatoes and quantities of 
caraway seeds; is baked in thin sheets a 
foot in diameter, with a hole in the middle, 
and through this hole the market. women run 
a string and carry it around for sale. In the 
bread market at Stockholm they fasten these 
strings of knackbrod to their shoulder yokes 
in piles that reach from the yokes nearly to 
the ground. Toan unappreciative palate it 
tastes quite as much as it looks, like dog bis- 
cuit, and.is tougher than anything the human 
teeth struggle with. Besides the knackbrod, 
the Swedes offer you many varieties of sweet 
bread full of caraway seeds, and with the 
morning coffee give you plates of these fancy 
kickshaws, but never any plain white bread, 
and the coffee at Falun was something to 
make one shiver with disgust. 

Specimens or Cirotu.—A carpet merchant of 
Vienna has.a curious collection of ancient 
woollen and linen cloths, including more than 
three hundred specimens. Many of them 
have been taken from tombs, and are stretched 
on folios of cardboard to preserve them. Some 
of the fragments are only a foot square, but 
the larger ones make up an entire Roman 
toga, which is-said to be the only one in the 
world. There area great many embroidered 
dresses, and a deal of knitting and crewel 
work, Double chain stitch seems to have been 
as familiar to. the Egyptian seamstresses, 
sewing with bone needles, as it is to modern 
women. There are some very quaint and un- 
usual designs inthe old collection of cloths, 
but there are also some very common things. 
It is curious: to find that the common blue- 
check pattern of our dusters and work house 
aprons was in generaluseamong the Egyptians 
more than a thousand years ago. 

Huersants at Worx —In turning square 
timber a tusker puts his tusks under the edge, 
lifts upward and forward at an angle of forty- 
five degress and easily throws it over; but 
the female or muckna, having no tusks, bas 
to kneel, place the base of the trunk, not the 
forehead, against the side of the log, and by a 
downward and forward pressore against the 
side of the log, and by a downward and for: 
ward pressure against the upper-edge of the 
log, push it over. In either case the work is 
done in less than a minute if there is no 
special difficulty to overcome. In the Sungam 
timber depot all the work of piling and arrang- 
ing the Jogs.in regular order at equal distances 
apart, with the right side, uppermost, was per- 
formed by elephants, under the-direction of 
their mahonts: A word-of command, a silent 
touch of the‘hand or knee was.enpugh. There 
was no lond bawling or angry swearing at the 
Iabourers,.such as would have been absolutely 
necessary had they been Barbadoes or Deme- 
rara negroes, nor was there any insulting back 
talk or insubordination, such as those abom- 
inable scaliawags are wont to indulgein. In 


fact, the elephants worked like intelligent 





human beings of the,Jabour sort, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





T. H.—Declined with thanks. 
A. L. V.—Not in the market yet. 
Avice Martua W.—July 31, 1860, fell on a Tuesday. 


Isapet B.—The hair is chestnut. You write a neat 
hand. 


G. C.—A lovely tress of light-brown hair, fit to grace 
e head of a queen. 


PuzzLEp.—We have no space to devote to the solution 
of puzzles of any description. 


ApELINe.—1l, The hair is fawn colour. 2. Yes. 3. No 
meaning whatever. 4. Adeline means noble. 


G. M. G.—Kindly say at which University, and we 
shall be pleased to inform you. The writing is good. 


E. C.—Your penmanship is first-class in every respect, 
but the spelling can be greatly improved by a little 
careful study. 


Basy.—It will take upwards of a year’s hard study to 
master shorthand writing, provided the student evinces 
an aptitude for it. 


H. K. M.—Take plenty of exercise, and do not eat 
sugary or starchy foods, then perhaps the rapid gain in 
flesh will be arrested. 


Ciara F. B.—Medium-soft, small pens are best 
adapted to the use of ladies, on account of the usual 
delicacy of their penmanship. 


J. B.—The lock of hair sent is of a delicate light-brown 
colour, and looks as though it had been clipped from the 
head of some beautiful infant. 


H. L. W.—1. A solution of sulphuric acid is recom- 
mended to remove stains from ivory, and also to bleach 
it. 2. The colour of the hair inclosed is dark brown. 


E. G. W.—1. Send the story, and we will let you know 
whether it is suitable to our columns. 2. Light brown. 
3. Your penmanship is fair. 4. No remarkable in 
dividuality. 

M. M.—Remove the varnish from the mahogany by 
means of fine sand-paper or emery-cloth. This will 
not injure the wood, although it is a very tedi us opera- 
tion. 

H. A.—Powders of any description, applied to the 
skin, clog up the pores, and by thus interfering with 
nature’s law do infinitely more harm than one can 
imagine. 

A. H. C.—1. The girl is far too young to know her 
own mind. Let him wait a year or two. 2. K.C.B. 
means Knight Commander of the Bath. 3. Fair writing, 
but rather unformed, 


Y. F.—The marriage would be legal if the girl has 
always been known by the name in question. The step- 
father has nothing to d» with it, but the mother’s con- 
sent would be requi 


C. H. W. L.—When a gentleman desires to bedome 
acquainted with a lady he should not attempt to accost 
her in the street or elsewbere, but should ask some 
mutual friend to introduce him. 


¥. T.—The diamond is the most valuable of pre- 
cious stones, and the hardest of all known substances. 
It consists of carbon, a simple or el tary subst 
crystallized, and in its greatest purity. 


R. 8. M.—Stains from white napkins may be removed 
by mixing two teaspoonfuls of water with one of spirit 
of salt (muriatic acid). Let the stain lie in it for one or 
two minutes, then rinse the napkin in cold water. 


L. R.—If the yoene lady is sufficiently educated and 
capable of teaching she should experience but little 
difficulty in — such a position in a small private 
school, even though she has not reached her eighteent 
year. 

D. W. B.—Ask some legal friend for advice regarding 
the best manner of recovering your estate. The parties 
to whom you make reference are unknown to us, and 
even were this not so we could not vouch for their re- 
liability. 

W. R.—To relieve night sweats, dissolve fifteen grains 
of sulphate of quinine in half an ounce of essence of 
tansy, a quarter of an ounce of alcohol, a quarter of an 
ounce of water, and ey drops of muriatic acid. A 
teaspoonful should be taken two or three times during 
the day and at bedtime. In connection with this 
remedy, cold sage tea is recommended to be used freely 
as a drink. 

C. C. T.—To make a coloured indelible marking ink 
take one drachm of salt of steel (obtained from manu- 
facturing chemists), two grains of nitrate of silver in 
crystals, and half an ounce of fine vermillion. Mix well 
in linseed oil to the consistency required. This ink may 
be used directly with either types, camel's hair pencil, 
or apen. The colour may be varied by using fine lake, 
Prussian blue, mineral green, &c. 

E. A. B.—The finest kind of clay, used for making 
porcelain or china, is called Kaolin, from Kao-ling, the 
name of a hill in China whence the clay fur Chinese 

rceeliin is taken. It is white, or creamy yellow, and 

s softer and more crumbly than other kinds of clay. 
Good kaolin is found in many parts of Europe, and in 
the United States. When taken from the bed it looks 
like mortar. It is first mixed with water and run 
through several vats, in which the cearse particles settle, 
and the milky liquid is then drawn into a shallow vat 
where the finer parts sink to the bottom. When clear 
the water is drawn off, and the kaolin is then dried, 
when it looks like fine white fiour. 








Pet.—Very pretty specimen of chirography, all the 
letters being neatly formed. 


E. G. W.—‘‘ East Lynne” is the name of a famous 
novel written by Mrs. Henry Wood. 


Rvusy.—l. Nothing but exercise. 2. Use prepared 
chalk. The hair is seal brown, and the writing good. 


T. W. E.—Your penmanship can be very quickly and 
easily improved by devoting an hour or two daily to 
diligent practice. 

M. W. J.—No. 1 isan army and navy token, and No. 
2 is an Italian centesimo. Neither one is of any value 
to collectors or coin-dealers. 


Emma H.—No person can be eligible to the office of 
President of the United States until he has attained to 
the age of thirty-five years. 

C. 8.—The human nose cannot, to our knowledge, be 
changed in shape or position, notwithstanding the fact 
that there are persons who declare that they are able to 
render that organ of any style desired. 


Ectex.—When a lady bestows her kisses just for the 
mere asking, she will quickly find tnat they are not 
appreciated to any great degree, being, commercially 
speaking, a drugin the market. Outside of relatives 
the only one to whom such a privilege should be grante 
is the man she intends to marry. 


MY ‘“‘GIPSY QUEEN.” 


It was beneath a radiant sky, 

One smiling morn in pleasant weather, 
My pretty “ Gipsy Queen” and I 

Sailed on the sylvan stream together. 


‘Twas where wild roses interlace 

And blend their blossoms in the bushes, 
I gazed upon her love-lit face, 

Fairér than any rose that blushes. 


There for her well-orbed brow I wove 

A wreath of forest leaves, and crowned her 
Queen of fair women and my love ; 

Wood flowers were maids of honour round her. 


Through many ehanges in the sky, 
And changes in the fickle weather, 
Since then my happy “‘ Queen ” and I 
Have lived in love and peace together. 


It was upon our wedding day, j 
In the good book that my good mother 
Wrote, ‘‘ Cherish honour and obey, 
And truthful be each to the other.” 


Witbin the saered Register, 

I placed the wreath my hands had braided 
Of oak leaves and the fragrant fir ; 

They wither, but our love's unfaded. 


It was beneath a gentle sky, 

One shining morn I gave the token, 
And the pure pledge of love, and I 

With ‘‘ Gipsy ” keep the vow unbroken. 


And we sail on the stream of life 
In peace and harmony together ; 
She is my queen and constant wife, 
And brightens home like pleasant weather. 
G. W. B. 


. 


L. C. G.—Mary Campbell was the true name of the 
person of whom Robert Burns writes so beautifally 
under the name of “‘ Highland Mary.” She was his first 
love, but died of a malignant fever when making prepa- 
rations fur her marriage with him. He commemorated 
her in his touching elegy, ‘‘To Mary in Heaven.” He 
was afterwards married to Jean Armour (his ‘‘ Bonny 
Jean”), an old acquaintance, and the daughter of a 
Scotch mason. 


G. S.—It would be sheer nonsense for a couple to 
imagine that they could live on such a ridiculously small 
sum as that earned by the boy with whom you say you 
are ‘“‘absolutely infatuated.” Eighteen shillings a week 
is hardly sufficient to clothe and board one person in 
your station during that peried, and consequently would 

rove wholly equate for the maintenance of two. 

ou are both suffering with a severe attack of that 
species of disease known as “‘kitten-love.” It can be 
easily overcome by indulging in liberal doses of common 
sense, administered by your parents. We cannot con- 
ceive how the latter have not interfered long ago, and 
taught be tender minds that responsibilities 
cannot be safely assumed by a girl of sixteen and a callow 
yeuth of “ seventeen and a half years.” 


Tom F.—To make an Zolian harp, of very thin cedar, 
pine or other soft wood,make a box R e or six inches dee 
seven or eight inches wide, and of a length just equ: 
to the width of the window in which it is to be placed. 
Across the top, near each end, glue a strip of wood half 
an inch high and a _ of an inch thick, for bridges. 
Into the ends of the box insert wooden pins, like those of 
a violin, to wind the strings around, two pins in each end. 
Makea sound-hole in the middle of the top and string the 
box with small cat-gut, or blue violin st . Faste 

one end of eavh string to the wooden pin in one end o! 


the box, and carrying it over the bridges, wind it round 
the turning-pin in the opposite end of the box. The 
ends of the box should be d in thickness where 


the wooden pins enter, by a piece of wood glued on the 
inside. Tune the s in unison and the box in 
the window. It is better to have four strings, as de- 
scribed, but aharp with a single string will produce very 
pleasing melody. 
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Pinan Pirer.—A very pretty dis lay of penman- 
ship. 


Marcaret W.—Very neat penmanship and excellent 
spelling. 

Saucy Kitry.—A some, lady should not invite a 
comparative stranger to upon her, but should first 
ascertain something about his character before thus 
honouring him. 


T. R.—Among intimate friends there can be no ob- 
jection raised to correspondence between a lady and a 
gentleman, but mere passing acquaintances should be 
denied such privilege. 


OC. 8. L.—A diligent search has failed to revenl the 
existence of either a cigar or cane flirtation. Perliaps 
some of our readers can furnish such; if so, we will 
publish the information as soon as received. 


Rose.—Rubber will dissolve in gas-tar oil or in tur- 
pentine, but the latter is apt to smell badly. It will 
also dissolve in ether, chloroform, naphtha, and petro- 
leurn. India-rubber articles are..made by pressing 
ee) re into moulds, and vulcanizing them after- 
wards. 


M. G.—Notices desiring correspondence with any one 
are never printed in this paper. Such a lovely speci- 
men of womanhood need not advertise her attractions 
in a as there are doubtless many beaux in 
her immediate neighbourhocd who would feel highly 
flattered if she should deign to smile upon them. 


E. 8. 8.—A marriage may be either public or private, 
according to the desires of the contracting parties and 
their means. The various details of those celebrated in 
church, at a registry office, or at the house of the bride 
or bridegroom, are too lengthy to be given in this place. 
Get your ee rea ** best man” to arrange all the pre- 
liminaries attend to carrying them out. 

A. P.—When a lady meets an intimate male acquaint- 
ance in the street she should be the first to bow, but at 
the same time she should not feel offended should he 
raise his hat before such recognition, Generally speak- 
ing, the salutations should be simultaneous, but the in- 
timacy of the parties should excuse any overstepping of 
the bounds of strict etiqueite. 


Pe R.—Cora’s name admits of the following acrosticzi- 
ation : 

Confess ’tis not the charm of youth 

Only resistless sway confers ; 

Rests some on that, but more on truth, 

And virtue sweet, that power of hers. 
Doubtless she will be pleased with the sentiments 
therein expressed. 


W. 8. J.—The greatest pawnbroking establishment in 
the world is the Mont de Pieté, of Paris. It trades 
with borrowed capital, and with the profits of former 
years bye gees wy senor To give an idea of the 
amount of business transacted in that place, it is only 
necessary to state t it has received in one Ed 
1,500,000 pledges, valued at about £1,000,000, including 
renewals, and the average charge was about 15 per cent. 
a year. 

E. C. W.—Giovanni Battista Viotti, the Italian vio- 
linist, who enjoyed the highest reputation in his day, 
in Brighton, Kngland, March 8, 1824. Ho was appointed 

on, . 8, 182 6 Was ap) 

first violinist in the Royal Chapel in Tu 

attained his majority. During the French revolution 
he fled to London, and was for a short period the leader 
of a band in a theatre. After the restoration of the 
Bourbons he assumed the direction of the Royal Academy 
of Music at Paris, but met with no success. Before this 
he had lost all his property in the wine business. His 
declining days were passed in England, He resided in 
Hamburg only a few years. 

E. B. B.—Judwa is a name variously used in ancient 

geography to designate the whole of Palestine or the 
of the Jews, ok during the period between 
the Babylonish cap te 4 and the last wars of the Jews. 
Palestine, having several times conquered by 
the , and retaken, from the seventh to the 
tenth century, and after being the scene of the wars of 
the Crusade, and other conflicts, was united to the 
Ottoman Empire by Selim I. in 1516. Babylon was, 
anciently, the most magnificent city in the world. Its 
greatness was so reduced in succeeding ages that at 
resent the — where it stood is scarcely known to 
vellers, , a seaport town in Syria, on the eastern 
part of a peninsula, which in antiquity was the insular 
site of the famous city of Tyre, suffered in 1837 from a 
severe earthquake, and its present trade and population 
are inconsiderable. 
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